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LIMITED SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY NO OBJECTION TO ITS DIVINE 
AUTHORITY. 


THE comparatively small portion of the globe over which the blessings of 


Christianity have hitherto been diffused, the immense multitudes at this late 
period who are still immersed in all the depths of superstition and idolatry, 
and the slow progress (if there be any progress) made towards a more ex- 
tensive propagation of the gospel, is among the difficulties in the counsels 
of Providence. It is one of those secret things which God has reserved to 
himself, and which it would be presumption for us to attempt to fathom ; 
though we feel the most entire confidence that it is intimately and necessa- 
rily connected with the most wise designs for the greatest and most extensive 
good of the whole human race, It is certainly a result widely different 
from what we should have anticipated for a religion emanating directly from 
the Deity, which we should naturally have presumed would long ere this 
have literally prevailed and covered the earth as the waters cover the depths 
of the sea. 

_ But though we feel it to be a difficulty, it is one which we cannot allow 
In any degree to affect our faith in the truth of the religion itself, because it 
is in no way connected with the direct evidence by which the divine origin 
of the Christian revelation is established, To the believer in natural reli- 
gion, who has not seldom urged this as an objection to Christianity, we 
might easily reply, by asking in our turn, what portion of mankind is it 
who have been enabled to acquire the principles of your religion of nature ? 
If the world, as you profess to believe equally with ourselves, is governed by 
4 Providence, how is it that ignorance, barbarism, and wickedness, so gene- 
rally prevail > But to answer the objection by retorting it in this manner 
would be neither necessary nor desirable, because it would be to admit the 
relevancy of the objection itself. It is enough to say that, admitting the 
fact in all its extent, which indeed is what no one can deny, the direct evi- 
dence for the truth of the gospel history remains as before, and the conclu- 
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sion derived from it is deduced with the same logical precision from the same 
premises. That the pure word of God has been grievously corrupted by 
the inventions and traditions of men, we fully believe ; that this corruption 
will, in due time, be cleared away, and will then appear to have been a ne- 
cessary step for the attainment of most important and excellent purposes, 
which are, however, as yet concealed from our view, we cannot reasonably 
doubt ; but in the mean time it appears evident that the suspension of that 
rapid success with which in the apostolic age the knowledge of the gospel 
was spread abroad among men, is in some considerable measure to be as- 
cribed to this cause, But this cannot be converted into an argument against 
the truth of the gospel itself, 7 

It seems to me that no valid objection against the divine authority of the 
gospel can be derived from this consideration, except on one supposition _ 
a supposition altogether unauthorized by scripture, and in no way implied 
in the Christian dispensation when rightly understood, though it is true it 
receives some countenance from the narrow-minded and illiberal views 
which are entertamed of Christianity by perhaps the majority of believers. 
The supposition [ allude to is, that professors of the gospel, and they alone, 
can be partakers in its blessings. If this principle be admitted in all its ex- 
tent, it follows, of course, that a future state of happiness and all the advan- 
tages and blessings prepared for the children of God in that state, the exist- 
ence of which is made known to us through Christ, are the exclusive privi- 
lege of the favoured few who have heard the sound of the gospel message. 
All heathens, both those who lived before the promulgation of the gospel 
and the inhabitants of uncivilized and other pagan countries at the present 
day, are for ever shut out from all participation in its benefits. Not only is 
the prospect of a future life here, but the reality of it hereafter, completely 
denied to them. ‘The best hope we can form for thein is, that they may be 
reduced at death to a level with the brutes that perish. If this be a correct 
view of the eflicacy of faith in the gospel, no doubt the circumstances in the 
history of the world which have prevented its more extensive diffusion, to 
say nothing of the comparatively late period at which it made its appearance 
at all, must be admitted to argue a sort of partiality in the dealings of the 
Almighty Father towards different portions of his great family, very con- 
trary to what the notions we naturally form of his wisdom and justice would 
lead us to expect. 

But too many professing Christians, as is well known, go further than 
this, and contend that a belief not only in Christ, but in their own peculiar 
creed, is essential to salvation. This notion, however, is so obviously cole 
trary to the liberal and benevolent spirit of the gospel, that it 1s difficuit to 
conceive how any one who professes to have studied in the school of Christ 
and to have partaken of his spirit, can adopt it. But the other appears © 
me to be equally void of foundation. We Christians unquestionably derive 
or ought to derive great benefits from the knowledge we have been enabled 
to attain by the discoveries of the gospel, of the plan and purposes of Divine 
Providence. It is a message of grace and truth, revealing to us the most 
amiable perfections of the Divine character, which we could only have 
faintly discerned in the book of nature as expounded by the unassisted light 
of human reason. It is manifested in the great and glorious expectations 
held out to the children of men; in the admirable precepts and perfect €X- 
ample which are placed before us, to be our cuide through life and our pre 
paration for eternity ; in the new and powerful motives it has suggested toa 

life of holiness and yirtue ; in the many anxious doubts, corroding cares 
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and perplexing difficulties, from which it has happily delivered us. Unto 
us the word of this salvation hath been sent ; and it becomes us to be truly 
erateful for this unspeakable gift, which has opened to us the most glorious 
prospects beyond the grave, and has furnished us with the most etlectual 
consolation amidst the afflictions and bereavements of the present life. The 
knowledge of these things, and the power of tracing and admiring the 
Divine wisdom and goodness displayed in so conducting the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations as to procure for us this knowledge, are alone privi- 
lege enough to distinguish us from the rest of mankind, and to call for all 
the gratitude we can express or feel for the most excellent of God's gifts to 
his rational offspring, without its being imagined that the heavenly inherit- 
ance is to be theirs alone who have been Christians here. ‘The salvation 
itself is not sent to us exclusively ; in the seed of Abraham all the nations of 
the earth were to be blessed; and there is nothing in the terms of the gos- 
pel message or the Christian covenant which in any degree limits its advan- 
tages to those to whom these terms have been formally made known. Nay, 
I would go further, and contend that it must have not only a universal, but a 
retrospective reference to those holy men who enjoyed the light of the Mo- 
saic dispensation, and even to multitudes who being without the law were a 
law unto themselves, and did by nature the things contained in the law. I 
make no doubt, therefore, that the true disciple of Christ in that blessed re- 
gion will meet not only with saints, apostles, and martyrs, but with patri- 
arclis, prophets, and philosophers ; with David and Isatah, with Socrates 
and Xenophon, and many worthies more, who lived up to the light which 
was aflorded them, and will doubtless be admitted hereafier to a participa- 
tion of great advantages. 

The fair conclusion then seems to be, that this remarkable fact in the his- 
tory of Christianity of the limitation to a small portion of the human race, 
not of the benefits of the gospel, but of a knowledge of those benefits and of 
the means of moral and religious improvement consequent upon that know 
ledge, is analogous to the general course of Providence in the distribution of 
moral as well as of physical advantages among mankind. None of these are 
enjoyed in an equal extent by all, and by far the greater number are con- 
hned m their operation to a comparatively small proportion of the species. 
That the same thing should be observable in the publication and Iimited 
spread of the gospel is therefore no peculiar objection to Christianity. ‘The 
objector may, if he pleases, attempt to shew that it would have been better i 
the world had been so ordered as to afford equal opportunities to all man- 
kind; we deem it enough to reply that no such equality of distribution 
seems to have entered into the counsels of the Divine government. But this 
iS an argument with which the Christian advocate as such has no concern. 

We may, however, perhaps be allowed to speculate a little on this subject, 
and to indulge in some conjectures as to the manner in which the apparent 
or real inequalities which at present prevail may hereafter be so balanced, as 
lo vindicate to the most captious sceptic the wisdom and justice of God, and 
toexhibit him in all the amiable perfections of his character as in an equal 
degree the common Father of all his ofispring. The present state, we are 
well assured, is only the commencement of a vast and interminable career, in 
which the opening powers of minds, as yet but in their infaney, may find 
through countless ages of unceasing and accelerated progress, full scope to 
*xpatiate and unfold all their mightiest energies. Hence it is impossible for 
US to affirm with confidence that those who have enjoyed the fewest advan- 
‘ages here for moral and religious improvement, or who have been placed, 
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without any fault of theirs, in circumstances peculiarly unfavourable to the 
development of their noblest faculties and affections, may not, in some 
future period of their existence, be allowed to renew their career under hap- 
pier auspices ; so that a time may ultimately arrive when all the inequalities 
which are now observable shall be done away. Or perhaps the truth may 
be as I have already hinted, that there exists a point of high, and in its full 
extent inaccessible, perfection, towards which, however, all the rational 
creatures of God shall be continually approximating through endless ages, 
so that in proportion to the attainments they may hereafter acquire, any little 
progress they may at present be enabled to make, or the diversities which 
may here prevail, are almost equally insignificant. 

What then are we to infer from all this with respect to the comparative 
advantages of different individuals in the present state > Shall we conclude, 
because all things may be ultimately equalized, or at least will gradually ap- 
proximate nearer and nearer to equality, that in the mean time it is a matter 
of indifference whether we begin with advantages or disadvantages ; whether 
our course be commenced among the wise or the foolish, among the civi- 
lized or the savage, among Christians or idolaters ? For any thing we can 
tell to the contrary, it may «w/timately be so; nay, it would even be so now, 
if we could be now what it is the tendency of an unlimited course of educa- 
tion to make us. But as this is impossible, as we cannot now know what we 
are to be hereafter, as we cannot here possess that comprehension of mind 
which may possibly, some time or other, enable us to look back upon our 
entire existence as one unbroken whole, and to trace the manner in which 
its successive parts have tended to bring about a great and glorious result,— 
as we must of necessity be chiefly influenced here by a regard to what 1s 
present ; so it is very far indeed from being a subject of indifference to us 
what our present circumstances are. If we confine our attention to the pre- 
sent world, to that which alone we can see and know, the ditterence between 
the savage and the philosopher, between the idolater and the pious Christian, 
is any thing short of infinite. Nor can we even suppose that this difference, 
though it may be owing to causes over which we have no controul, and for 
which we cannot in any sense be considered as accountable, is limited in its 
effects to the present state. It is impossible to imagine that the various 
classes of men so unequal in intellectual and moral progress in this world, 
can immediately be placed on a level when they leave it. They who have 
here been born in a Christian country, in an enlightened age, who have en- 
joyed the unspeakable benefits of wise instructions and good examples, can- 
not but be greatly superior to those who have been placed among barbarians 
destitute of the arts and institutions of civilized life, upon whom the light of 
the gospel never shone, or (as may unhappily be the case even in what 1s 
called a Christian country) who have been surrounded from their birth by 
none but the ignorant and the profligate ; and yet, when we fairly consider 
the matter, we are compelled to admit that not one of these circumstances 
implies the smallest merit on the one hand, or demerit on the other. WV hat- 
ever side we may be disposed to take on the celebrated question of liberty 
and necessity, it is impossible, I imagine, for any one to dispute, that in 
such cases as these the moral character of the individual is most npr 
influenced by circumstances not dependent upon himself. If the best of the 
former class exclaims in humility and gratitude, “ by the grace of G 
am what I am,’’ I see not how we can hesitate to admit that the others also 
are what they are by the appointment of Providence. nt 
How it is all to be finally accomplished, it is impossible for us at prese 
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to understand; yet we see, and have learnt from revelation, enough to 
satisfy us that these seeming or temporary inequalities will sooner or later be 
rectified. For reasons which we may never be able thoroughly to compre- 
hend, they are doubtless necessary to the greatest good of the whole; but 
in the mean time they are productive of effects which, for the time, and 
relatively to those immediately affected by them, are evil. Hence it follows 
that the views we have been endeavouring to illustrate of the purposes of 
Providence and the manner in which the permission of evil in general, and 
the limited diffusion of Christian truth in particular, may be reconciled to 
our notions of the wisdom and goodness of God manifested towards all his 
creatures, though they may serve in our moments of serious and devout re- 
flection to set our minds at rest on these interesting points of speculation, 
cannot, at least they ought not, to influence our practice. ‘They may relieve 
us from many anxious doubts and perplexities as to the final result, —they 
may prevent us from indulging in the unchiristian feelings of hatred or cen- 
sorious pride towards those whom the plans of the Divine government have, 
for the present, placed in circumstances less favourable to improvement than 
our own,—but they will not check one ardent prayer, they will not suppress 
one warm desire, they will not prevent one zealous and active exertion for 
the diffusion of knowledge, the promotion of religion and virtue, or the pro- 
pagation of pure and undefiled Christianity. 
W. T. 





BLOOMFIELD’S RECENSIO SYNOPTICA. 


THE following remarks were originally intended for a continuation of our 
review of Dr. Bloomfield’s “ Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacrie.”’ 
Other engagements have prevented our carrying that article farther, and we 
hope we have sufliciently justified the opinions we ventured to express 
respecting the work ; but another example of the way in which passages of 
Scripture, bearing on points of controverted doctrine, are usually treated 
even by the most Jearned and candid among the advocates of reputed ortho- 
doxy will not be uninstructive. 

In his comment on the inscription of the Epistle to the Romans Dr. 
Bloomfield’s zeal against Unitarianism breaks out im what we cannot but 
think a peculiarly ill-timed attack. We do not wonder, indeed, that the 
words of the Apostle (ch. i. vers. 3, 4) should have suggested to his 
thoughts the Unitarian doctrine respecting the person and authority of the 
Saviour, but that he should have considered them as affording an argument, 
and even as authorizing a sneer, against that doctrine, does seem to us pass- 
ing strange. 

The words of St. Paul, as represented in the Authorized Version are, 
“Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed 
of David according to the flesh; and declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead.”’ 

_ Though the sense of the original is here by no means clearly exhibited, 
it would seem to an unprejudiced reader sufficiently evident that Jesus is 
declared to have been by descent of the family of David, but to have acquired 
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the title of Son of God from special appointment, his resurrection from the 

dead being the most remarkable and all-sufficient sign of that appointment, 
Dr. b.’s note is as follows : 


“* By yevouive is meant being born, as in Gal. iv. 4, John i. 14” [we cannot 
think the last reference appropriate].  ‘ Saéguaros, seed, line” [lineaye, we 
consider as the most exact and expressive translation]. “ Y2oF) which 
corresponds to the Hebrew awa flesh, has the following primary significa. 
tions: The flesh itself, the whole animal body composed of flesh and bone: 
Ydly, the ¢ofwm animans, consisting of body anu soul. From these primary 
significations have arisen many secondary and tropical ones, among whieh is 
that notion by which ca denotes the external condition of a man, especially 
conspicuous in his body, and as opposed to the internal dignity of a man, 
a meaner and humbler state. (Rosenm.) Notwithstanding what some recent 
commentators strenuously maintain, this expression kata cagxa has the sig 
nification unanimously ascribed to it by the ancient fathers and comnien- 
tators, as Chrysostom, Theophylact, Gcumenius, Theodoret, and the earlier 
modern commentators, the Auman nature, and in this Schleusner rightly 
acquiesces ; subjoining, among other examples of this sense, Acts. ii. 30, 
where the expression 1) Kata caoxa is also used of Christ ; likewise Rom. ix. 
5, t& av 6 Xpisds tT) Kata cdpxa, 2 Cor. v. 16, Heb. v. 14.” fii. 14, our author 
has copied the misprint from Schleusner, thus shewing that he did not recol- 
lect, and did not take the trouble to examine the passage, which he would 
have found little to his purpose.|  ‘* This interpretation is also supported by 
Carpzov and Koppe. Indeed, it is required by the antithetical words, 
eS iv banc xara avetuan dywovyygs: and both clauses united designate (as 
the ancient Fathers and Greek commentators perceived) the ¢erofold nature 
of Christ, and effectually exclude the Socinian fancy of Jesus being a mere 
man; as, indeed, is acknowledged by Mr, Locke.”—Vol. V. p. 300. 


The account of the meanings of the word caef, here given in a transla- 
tion from Rosenmiiller, is far from being satisfactory ; but referring on that 
subject to the article in Schleusner, we shall confine ourselves to what im- 
mediately relates to the sense of the text now under consideration. 

Dr. B. bas not informed us precisely what it is which ‘* some recent 
commentators strenuously maintain,” much less has he favoured us with the 
arguments by which they support their views ; but he contidently assures us, 
in Opposition to them, that cara cacyva siguifies the human nature, and lest 
some should presume to dispute his authority, he has made an attempt (from 
Schleusner) at establishing this sense. We think it clear enough, never- 
theless, that the meaning is * by descent,” ** as to his natural relationship,” 
as opposed to the peculiar and glorious relationship with the Supreme 
Being, which consisted in his oftice as God’s anointed messenger, and which 
is stated in the following clause to have been proved to belong to him, 
especially by his resurrection from the dead. | 

This is taking a usually assigned and undeniable sense of the word, which 
is clearly found, Rom. ix. 3, xi. 14, and which, in this place, gives tull 
force to the antithesis, evidently designed between xard cdpxa and xara 
avetua dywatvys—(who was born of the lineage of David as to bis descent, 
but designated as the Son of God with power, in respect to the Holy Spit 
by his resurrection from the dead). 

We are to inquire, then, whether the four passages referred to by vege 
author, afier Schleusner, are sufficient. to prove that when applied to Chust, 
we must understand xara caoxa ina peculiar sense, as implying the mys- 
tertous doctrine of the two-fold nature, and directing our attention te the 
human as opposed to the divine. ; 
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The first reference is to Acts ii. 30, where Peter, speaking of David, says, 

“ being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to him, 
that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ 
to sit on his throne.”’  TIpsabyrns ev trapyov, Kas eOWs Ts Coup wuorey avT@ 6 
Pde &x Kapnd tH5 Codes auts Td Kata capua dvacnrey toy Xpisov kablioas imi 
12 Opdve dvts, We deem it by no means very improbable that the words 
> kara odpna were here intended to express as to his human nature, It is 
far from being certain, for they might be connected with dvasyoey, and 
refer to the resurrection of the body of Christ, according to the interpreta- 
tion of Rosenmiiller and others; they might, which is on the whole their 
niost plausible sense, have been designed to suggest a contrast between the 
dignity Jesus derived from his descent, and that which belonged to him as 
having been raised from the dead, and made by God * both Lord and 
Christ,” or they might be redundant belonging to the phrase éx Kapa ris 
doquos dure. It would be worth while to examine these various supposi- 
tions, if we could not pronounce, with considerable confidence, that the 
words 1) Kara capen dvasnoey tov Xocdy are spurious, a fact with which we 
think Dr. B. ought to have been acquainted. ‘They are rejected from the text 
" Griesbach on abundant authority, and have every appearance of being a 
ZiOSs, 
_ 2. In Rom, ix. 5, it is not difficult to perceive that the use of the quali- 
lying clause, ** according to the flesh,”’ 1, e. by descent, is to suggest to the 
Gentile converts, that though the Jews were privileged in having Christ of 
their nation and kindred, yet as the Son of God and Saviour of men he 
equally belongs to all nations—it is ondy ** according to the flesh’? that he 
is the peculiar property of any. The meaning of the words, one would 
think, ought not to be doubtful, when in ver. 3 of the same chapter, 
Paul calls his countrymen his kinsmen according to the fiesh—riv ovyyeviv 
ov Kata cagxa—in antithetical allusion to his spzritual relationship to all 
his converts ; yet no one has ever, that we have heard, concluded from the 
expression that he also had a twofold nature. 

3. The third passage is 2 Cor. v. 16, ** Wherefore, henceforth know we 
no man according to the flesh: yea, though we have known Christ after the 
lesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more.” We find it difficult to 
conceive with what idea of the meaning of this passage Schleusner quoted 
it to justify his attributing to cata capxa the sense of the human nature as 
Opposed to the divine in Christ. We refer to Dr. B.’s own note, which, 
though it may not dissipate the obscurity which hangs over the passage, 
will abundantly prove that nothing of this kind can be made of it. Mr. 
Belsham’s exposition, we believe, gives the true sense :—*‘* We renounce all 
our former friends and connexions, however honourable, useful, and dear. 
if Christ himself were now upon earth, and we were personally connected 
with him and attached to him, we must, for the sake of Christ himself, and 
in order to promote the great cause he has at heart, renounce this dearest 
connexion, and must tear ourselves even from the personal friendship and 
society of Jesus that we may go where duty calls, to publish the tidings of 
Cternal life, and to advocate the cause of truth and goodness for which he 
laboured and suffered.” Here xara cana, * according to the flesh,’ is 
interpreted as to natural relationship or personal attachment:’’ it is 
taken, according to its ordinary sense, as expressing what is natural in con- 
tradistinction to what is spiritual. Dr. Bloomfield supposes, with Grotius 
and others, that it refers to external qualifications, carnal advantages. It 
is obvious that even if it were otherwise ‘possible in the clause relating to 
Christ to understand the phrase of his human nature, the application of the 
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same expression in the first clause to men in gencral, would reuder suc 
interpretation absurd. 

4. Heb. 11. 14, “ Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same.’ Here, no 
doubt, the expression “ flesh and blood’? means human nature; but the 
passage will not do for the advocates of two natures in Christ. The Common 
Version, indeed, ‘* He also took part of the same,” might be understood 
that he voluntarily added to his divine a human nature ; this, however, the 
original will not admit—ére gy ta waidin Kexavovgne capuds Kad al nares, Ka) 
avtds mapanrnciog petione tev avtav. Tagandyoios, “in the very same 
manner,”” yetésye, ** partook” not voluntarily but naturally, just as “ the 
children are partakers.’”’ The force of the words is, that as those Jesus was 
appointed to save were human beings, he also was a human being, and 
would not otherwise have been fit for his office. 

After this examination we may affirm, with the utmost confidence, that 
none of the passages appealed to, affords any pretence for explaining the 
expression kata capna, ** according to the flesh,” of the human as opposed 
to the alleged divine nature of Christ. Dr. Bloomfield lays down this as 
the true sense in Rom. i. 3, because it suits best his preconceived notions ; 
he quotes in defence of it, besides the opinions of certain fathers of a 
corrupt age, a few pretended instances of a similar use of the phrase 
collected by another writer, and which (as appears from his copying the 
misprint from Schleusner) he did not take the trouble to refer to himself, 
and on such grounds he talks of this text ‘ effectually excluding the Soct- 
NIAN FANCY of Jesus being a mere man.’’ Yet he cannot pretend to deny 
that elsewhere, whatever becomes of the instances we have been considering, 
the phrase xara cdjxa signifies ** as to descent ;”” he cannot deny that wt may 
have this sense—of course we may adopt it here if it suit the connexion, 
Assume it then with Dr. B.’s own interpretation of the 4th verse, “ Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who was born of the lineage of David as to descent, and 
who was declared in the strongest and clearest manner to be the Son of God, 
by the Holy Spirit, in his (its) miraculous operations after his resurrection 
from the dead.’ Does this not make a good sense? And if it does, what 
becomes of the effectual exclusion of what our author arrogantly aud im- 
pertinently terms ** the Socinian fancy” of Christ being a man, as to nature 
like unto his brethren ? seal 

When the Unitarian Christian produces the clearest testimonies of Serip- 
ture that his revered Lord was a man, and must have been a man to accolll- 
plish the purposes of his mission, he is answered, that these testimontes are 
not to his purpose, only recognizing the human nature of Christ, which ts 
not denied, He demands direct proof of this most mysterious and extraor- 
dinary doctrine of a perfect union of human and divine natures 1n o0¢ 
person. He can only be referred to such passages as have now engag 
our attention, and what is their value for such a purpose ? absolutely no- 
thing ; yet if he refuse to accept them as sufficient, he is met by om 
the ignorance and presumption of Socinians; he is degraded, so far as the 
influence of a powerful party can effect such an object, from the rank he 1s 
entitled to hold as a scholar, and a competent inquirer on these Tae 
and most interesting subjects ; and if he is not convinced, others porn 
scruples overpowered, and their dispositions in favour of inquiry stifle MA 
the treatment he experiences. We should be sorry to return reviling - 
reviling, but the language occasionally employed by Dr. Bloomfield, i 2 
he is mild compared with many of his brethren, is such as can be noticed 2 
otherwise than with indignant reprehension. 
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ESSAY ON THE PRESERVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF BRITISH! FREE- 
DOM AMIDST SUCCESSIVE DYNASTIES AND REIGNS, 


—— non hiemes illam, nou flabra, neque imbres 
Conveliunt ; immota manet, multosque nepotes, 
Multa virim volvens durando sweula, vincit. VIRGIL, 


| HAVE no feeling in common with those persons (if such there be) whose 
hearts beat not high with the love of their country, and who, amidst the 
unnumbered mercies showered down on Britons, can overlook our civil 
eovernment, and its bearings on all the great interests of society. Nor can 
| take a retrospective glance at our late Sovereign's reign—a reign so short, 
yet so prolific in national blessings—without gratitude for that free Constitu- 
tion, which, through a long series of monarchs, and notwithstanding all its 
real or supposed defects, and whatever be thought of the manner in which it 
has sometimes been administered, is, | am persuaded, the main instrument 
of these and of numerous attendant blessings. 

It was long believed, and by one class of men studiously urged, that our 
Constitution and Liberties are of only recent origin ; that, before the abdi- 
cation of James IL, our monarchs governed chetly, if not entirely, by their 
arbitrary will ;* and that until the arrival of the Prince of Orange on our 
shores British Freedom had no legal existence and establishment. The 
transactions of the end of the year 1658, were spoken of as introducing, 
rather than as asserting, vindicating, guarding, and tending to perpetuate, 
our chartered privileges. When the iron sceptre of one misguided race of 
our sovereigns was broken, and a crown of pure gold encircled the brows of 
our third William, such was the transition, that many persons ascribed the 
new state of things to new principles ; instead of welcoming it, as, in truth, 
they should have welcomed it, in the light of the restoration of violated laws, 
and of almost forgotten rights, Our free government possesses a high in- 
trinsic value, whether its date be ancient or modern. Even if it were but 
of yesterday’s growth, its excellence must still be conspicuous, must still be 
felt. If, however, we find that it belonged, in effect, to our earliest ances- 
tors, then I persuade myself that we shall be the more grateful for its having 
become the sacred inheritance of their descendants, and shall be the more 
vigilant of its purity ; if we observe that even in the most stormy periods of 
our history an appeal was made, and, in common, successfully made, to the 
principles and spirit of the Constitution, we sball have a stronger assurance 
that this Constitution will be stable ; that, under successive dynasties and 
kings, it will continue to receive all the improvements of which it is capable, 
and that to our posterity it will yield still richer fruit than what it produces 
lor ourselves, 

_ The government under which our Saxon forefathers lived, was substan- 
tially and essentially free. Derived from that of the ancient Germans, so 
faithfully and so beautifully described by the pen of a masterly historian,+ 
It was the government of laws ;¢ of laws, too, which, for the most part, hac 
their basis in truth and reason. ‘Thus venerable are our liberties, and the 
elements and the genius of our civil constitution. 


* See, particularly, the statement and the confutation in the Postscript to Hurd's 
Dialogues (1759). 

_t ‘Tacit. de Mor. German., § vii. xi., &c., and Montesquicu’s Spirit of Laws, b. 
XC. vil, 
+ Hurd’s Mor, and Polit. Dial, (cd. 6), Vol. li. 116, &e. 
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But fluctuations await human societies and affairs. New scenes and new 
rulers were prepared for our country. The Norman conquest placed an. 
other set of princes on the throne. Of these the first, in particular, was 
notoriously tyrannical and wanton in the exercise of his power, Neverthe. 


less, within a few years, he confirmed the Saxon laws: he bound himself 


by an oath to govern agreeably to the laws ; he founded his pretensions on 
testamentary succession, rather than on victory—and there was frecdom jp 
the constitution which he brought with him from his native !and, and which 
he partly incorporated with that of which he found his British subjects in 
possession. Even under the Norman race of Sovereigis Liberty existed 4 
though with less vigour than in many a succeeding period. 

If even while princes of this descent swayed the British sceptre, if in an 
extremely imperfect and turbulent condition of society, considerable ad- 
vances were made towards a practical acknowledgment of liberty and law, 
we shall not be astonished that more was done for the same object under the 
Plantagenet race of monarchs ; notwithstanding the civil dissensions which 
prevailed, and which apparently tended to favour alternately the two fatal 
but intimately-connected extremes of despotism and anarchy. 

Few events in our constitutional history are so memorable as the execu- 
tion of the Great Charter of England. Not that it was the first solemn re- 
cognition of our country’s rights and privileges, but the most conspicuous of 
any such recognitions, for the circumstances, under which it was obtained 
and framed, for ihe class of persons who demanded it, and for the clearness 
and extent of its provisions. What and how important it was, may be 
learned from one of those useful publications, which are now in a course of 
popular circulation.f But I would rather borrow a sketch of it from a 
writer who was never suspected of being an enthusiastic admirer of political 
and civil iberty, yet whom the force of truth compels to say of this charter, 
that ** it provides for the equal distribution of justice and free enjoyment 
of property, the grand objects for which,”? he adds, ‘* political society was 
at first founded by men, which the people have a perpetual and unalienable 
right to recall, and which no time, nor precedent, nor statute, nor positive 
institution ought to deter them from keeping ever uppermost in their 
thoughts and attention.’ 

For a great number of years, no feeble conflict was waged in this country 
between the ecclesiastical and the civil powers. ‘The king, the nobles, the 
people, had all felt, and often in nearly an equal degree, the direful effects 
of the ascendancy of a superstitious, a corrupt and usurping system of reli- 
gion, the ministers of which claimed lordship ia temporal as well as 1 spl- 
ritual concerns. In these struggles the victory was long dubious : but the 
quarrel ended in the almost total defeat of those pretensions of foreign eccle- 
siastics, which had brought so much wretchedness on these islands and on 
the rest of Europe. The authority, in particular, of our municipal—our 
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* Hurd, ut sup., 120, &c. ‘ake 

t The History of England, by Sir James Mackintosh, See, too, a fine pessag’ 
in Blackstone’s Commentaries, &c., (ed. 15,) Vol. I. pp. 127, &c. Sir Edwa 
Coke, 2 lust. proem, it seems, considered Magna Charta as, “ for the most part, 
declaratory of the principal grounds of the fundamental laws of England. ee 
Writers are grossly mistaken who date the origin of English, or even of mune pe, 
liberty, from the reign of Henry I. 
_ 3 This is the language of David Hume, Hist. of Engl., Aun. 1215. a 
luconsistency of political sentiment observable in that work reccives some explana 
tion from the writer's account of his own life. 
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common and statute—law, became triumphant over the civil and the canon 
law, of which the Churchmen were so enamoured ; and this was really the 
triumph of Freedom, political, civil, and religious. 

Under Edward I., called the English Justinian,* the administration of jus- 
tice gained considerable improvement. At the same time, that administration 
was conducted by means of laws auspicious, for the most part, to liberty and 
order. In this period, according to the opinion of no incapable judge,+ our 
freedom began again to rear its head. 

Years of civil war ensued for a long term subsequent to this: nor could 
Law and Constitutional Freedom obtain a due regard through the contest 
hetween the rival houses of York and Lancaster. Homage was paid, never- 
theless, by both the aspirant parties, to the principles on which our govern- 
ment is founded : and when, in process of time, the family of ‘Tudor was 
seated on the throne, the grand interests of the nation were far from being 
overlooked ; notwithstanding the avaricious and tyrannical disposition of 
Henry VII, the capricious and extravagant cruclty of his successor, and the 
haughty and intriguing spirit of Elizabeth. 

Of the motives which incited the chief actors in the Reformation of Reli- 
vion | say nothing: the event itself, in its nature, tendencies, and effects, 
was friendly, in an eminent degree, to general freedom. 

In the reigns under which passive subjection was most loudly talked of 
and demanded, it was not, however, acknowledged as matter of right, as 
prescribed by law.t Indeed, the strenuous and persevering hostilities car- 
ried on soon afterwards between the Parliament and the ‘Throne, fully 
shewed what sense the people entertained of their constitutional privileges 
and freedom. 

Those hostilities, together with some agitating events during the succes- 
sive reigns of the two sons of Charles L, issued in the memorable era styled 
the revolution. Much was then done for asserting, restoring, and exemphi- 
fying the freedom of the British Constitution ; but much also remained to 
be done ; and from that season, assuredly, though the picture may have 
defects, and a few dark spots, our civil hberties have been widely extended, 
more vigilantly contemplated, and more securely fortified. The interme- 
diate space of time, down to the present day, is exactly the term which an 
enlightened and cordial lover of his country will take delight in surveying ; 
since the view, even if it be not quite cloudless, and pure sunshine, which 
is more than can be permitted to mortals, still exhibits a portion of practical 
freedom, of wise and useful order, and of general felicity and improvement, 
which, I deliberately and conscientiously think, have no parallel in the his- 
tory of the world.§ 

So much of this improvement has taken place, in various measures, and 
at diflerent intervals, since the accession of princes of the Brunswick line, 
nor least during the reign of the recently-deceased sovereign, that | may be 
permitted to dwell on a theme so gratifying and attractive. 

Careful observers had foreboded the return of days of darkness, towards 
the conclusion of the life of the Princess, to whom the family now placed 
upon the throne succeeded. Her sun declined and went down in clouds. 
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* By Hume, &e. + Blackstone. 

$ It was the doctrine chiefly of ecclesiastical sycophants. A very amusing and 
Well-known anecdote of a conversation of James I. with the Bishops Neile and An- 
drews, illustrates the fact. 

y “ ——— nunquam Libertas gratior cxtat.’’—CLAUDIAN, 
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Those ill-omened attendants of the night, Intolerance, Bigotry, Persecution 
were beginning again to make their appearance and to clap their wings, 
But the introduction of the new dynasty scattered the fears which had pos. 
sessed the friends of religious and civil freedom : and no class of the subjects 
of these realms have equal reason with Dissidents from the established reli. 
gion—none perhaps so powerful—to review with gratitude the augmentation 
of such blessings under the government of successive members of the House 
of Hanover. 

Of the extension of religious liberty in the reign of the father of the pre- 
sent mouarch, the annals of that reign afford many a gratifying proof :* of 
the yet more ample extension of such freedom during the brief yet pacific 
sway of George IV., my readers scarcely need to be informed - since the 
events, to which I am alluding, cannot but be deeply engraven in their me- 
mories, and are warmly cheering to their hearts. 

Many improvements, however, of a different kind, marked the public 
life of his venerable parent ; improvements in science, in arts, in general 
literature, 1n the degree and the direction of inquiry, in grand national un- 
dertakings, conducive at once to ornament and to use, in commercial and 
maritime enterprize, in the discovery of coasts and regions unexplored 
before, in the erection of various magnificent edifices, and in the enlarge 
ment and increased accommodations of our towns and cities. Far more 
than haifa century ago, such facts arrested the attention; and they were 
recorded by the pen of elegance and taste.t How are they now multiplied! 
How rapid, nearly beyond the most sanguine expectations and calculations, 
has been the subsequent progress of improvement! No long interval of 
time occurs, without some fresh and beautiful illustration of the maxim 
that ** knowledge is power.’’? Man is perpetually rendering the elements 
of nature and its materials, more obedient to his controul, more instrumental 
to his benefit: and our prospects here are at once truly wonderful and 
cheering. 

To what secondary though still most efficient cause shall we ascribe this 
spirit of investigation and manly adventure, this diffusion of knowledge and 
thirst for more, and this generally successful application of it to some of the 
best ends of private life and national distinction ? [t is, in one word, our 
sense of security under a free and just government. Under such a govern- 
ment alone can individuals hope to reap and to enjoy the fruits of their per- 
sonal skill and diligence and good salient, and to rise, in the most honour 
able manner, from comparative obscurity to rank and eminence. 

There is that in our civil constitution which tends to correct and improve 
itself, and, by a wonderful elasticity, adapts its growth to the progress of 
society—of thought, of knowledge, and of public opinion, which, 1n turn, 
it accelerates and encourages. No people can be really and permanently 
free before they are prepared, by sobriety of reflection and of manners, for 
being free. This is our high privilege.t We are inhabitants of a land, 
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where, as far as regards human judgment and conduct, there 1s, no doubt, 
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* Mon. Rep. [O. S.] Vol. XV. pp. 647, &c. : 


¢ ——« thy name hath chronicled 


A long, bright page of England’s story.” 
t Warton’s Essay on Pope (5th ed.), Vol. II. 196, &e. 
} If we may judge from some recent transactions, it has become the sdsh 
. “1 ar * * ~ , > elt “ 4 
France. The example of such a Revolution, effected without vindictive bloc 
is most noble and retreshing. 
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much to lament ; where many public errors exist, both as to sentiment and 
to practice ; where inconveniences and evils tlow from the mistakes of 
former generations, and even from our long possession of a certain body of 
laws; vet where these evils are mixed with countervailing advantages ; 
where order is admirably combined with liberty ; where abuses can be tem- 
perately corrected, and prosperity gradually restored and heightened, and 
all the grand interests of man, with the instrumentality of man, be perfectly 
ensured, That constitution is perhaps the best which, while it protects 
every one, gives every One an opportunity of meliorating his external cir- 
cumstances, and interferes as little as possible in any—particularly in a 
direct—way with personal comfort and independence, with domestic man- 
ners and arrangements. 

We have thus ascertained that in all the periods of British History, Bri- 
tish Freedom has been guarded and even made advances : its progress may 
not apparently have been uniform ; yet still it has been, in reality, accele- 
rated.* If it may seem to have been particularly extended during the late 
reign, we must remember that the causes of this eflect were already in ope- 
ration, and that the liberal and tolerant, the wise and promising measures, 
at which I glance, could not have existed unless the enlightened portion of 
the public mind had been mature for such improvements. 

These measures—these improvements—the faithful historian will record. 
He will do justice to the excellencies of the rega/ character of the departed 
monarch, and be neither a calumniator nor a sycophant : as he will not ex- 
tenuate, so he will not put down any thing in malice, His office has what 
I may call a posthumous jurisdiction over both the public and the private 
lives of sovereigns : and British subjects can least of all be uninterested in 


the personal habits of British princes, and in the manners of the court. 
N. 


ESSAY ON THE PROPER USE OF THE PROSPECTIVE FACULTY. 
Il. 


** Reaching forth unto those things which are before.” 


THE perfect adaptation of the external and internal world to each other 
affords an evidence to which no one can be blind, that a perpetual recipro- 
cation of influences is the purpose which they are designed to fulfil. It is 
not more certain that the materials afforded by nature are those by which 
the immortal spirit is to be built up, than that the stirring soul is to exert a 
reciprocal action upon those outward things which minister pleasure and 
pain to itself and others. Our recognition of the existence of any substance 
Is coincident with our reception of influence from it; and it is a condition 
of happiness that a reciprocation, as certain, though sometimes less imme- 
diate, should take place between the faculties of the mind and the external 
objects on which their activity is to be employed. A faculty which moves 
without producing any result, no more fulfils its general purpose than a sun- 
beam darted on the eyes of the blind. It is made for action ; and exercise 





* Some proceedings that arose, in 1610, 1612, out of the frequency of regal pro- 
clamations were very memorable. 
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is the condition of its health and vigour. ‘This is true of all the intellectual 
faculties, and of all the moral powers generated by them. The one to whieh 
our attention is now more immediately directed is hope, one of the mos 
powerful of spiritual agents. 

The elements of hope are furnished by the memory, selected by the judy. 
ment, and combined and embellished by the imagination. This agent jg 
above all others, designed for an active and not a contemplative existence, 
It can see nothing fair which it does not long to approach, nothing grand to 
which it does not aspire; nothing good which it does not strive to grasp, 
If fettered and imprisoned by the tyranny of any adverse power, it sickens 
at the sight of unattainable good, like the captive at the gleams of the morn. 
ing sun; and, like him, if long stinted in the elements of its life, it pines 
and dies. But it is no more able to obtain for itself the objects of its desire 
than any other single faculty. All need co-operation ; all fill an appointed 
office; all act upon one another while employed also on external objects, 
The office of hope is to stimulate the faculties to the attainment of some 
good of which it has a clear discernment. ‘The mere perception of the ex. 
istence of that good is not hope; the estimate of its value is not hope; the 
desire to possess it is not hope. With the perception and desire must be 
combined a stronger or weaker conviction of probability; and that proba. 
bility depends on the employment of action,—of the appointed means to 
secure the desired end. Whenever the anticipation becomes disconnected 
with action, hope resigns its place to the imagination, and the substantial 
approaching good fades into a retreating, intangible vision. Thus the 
energy, the very existence of hope depends on action ; and in proportion to 
the vigour of the hope will be the energy of the action. 

Hope is not, like some other faculties, regularly progressive in the human 
mind during the period of its mortal existence. In childhood, its power is 
overweening ; in youth, disproportioned to the judgment ; in manhood, it 
sinks to its lowest rate of influence ; but from that time, if the spirit be well 
disciplined, it becomes more and more refined and vigorous till the close of 
life. Its omnipotence in childhood is owing to the total deficiency of judg- 
ment. The infant stretches his hands to the moon with the evident expec- 
tation of reaching it; and the higher he is held the more vehement 1s his 
desire and the more grievous his subsequent disappointment. 

The infirmity of the judgment in youth is the cause of the still dispropor- 
tionate strength of hope ; and it is not till the experience of life has fostered 
the judgment and chastened the hope, and yoked them into companionship, 
that their pursuit of the highest objects can become enlightened and their 
advance equable and rapid. Thenceforward their natural destiny ts to 20 
from strength to strength, till all obstacles shall be overcome, and all infirmi- 
ties have vanished. 

In this heavenward career was the Apostle far advanced when he described 
himself as ‘* reaching forth unto those things which are before.’ Forgetting 
all that had no reference to present action, he made the future as well as the 
past subsidiary to the present. Not idly gazing into futurity any more than 
indulging in fruitless retrospect, he was perpetually reaching forwards, press 
eng towards the mark, so that the recognition of higher objects became an 
immediate impulse to their pursuit, and the seeing of the eye infallibly ort 
ginated the effort of the soul. ‘ alee 

In this path (the brightest and shortest to heaven) the rejoicing pilgrim 
meets with perpetual encouragements to persevere, and infallible assurance 
that he is in the right way. If the vigour of the action corresponds Wi sae 
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strength of the hope, a larger scope will be gradually atiorded for the exer- 
cise of both, and the happiness to which they are designed to minister will 
be perpetually on the increase. There is no comparison between the plea- 
sure arising from the gratification of young and undisciplined desires and of 
those which are chastened by wisdom. ‘There ts hkewise no comparison 
between the impetuous, ill-sustained activity of the soul in youth, and its 
equable and vigorous exercise in a healthy maturity. ‘The two kinds of 
oratification are also as different in nature as in degree. ‘The greatest posi- 
tive pleasure which life affords is in a sense of development; and this is 
enjoyed to its utmost extent when the spiritual capacities, formed from 
strong intellectual faculties, are perpetually exalted and enlarged; when 
hope comprehends views of increasing sublimity and beauty, and prompts to 
the grandest achievements of which a growing nature is capable, 

This sense of development, though not immediately occasioned by the 
prospective faculty, could not exist without its agency. It springs imme- 
diately from the expansion of the principles of action ; and that expansion 
corresponds with increased vigour of action; and that increased vigour of 
action is caused by the elevation of the hope. For this expansion of prin- 
ciples, provision is made in the revelation which is our guide and teacher, 
and in the nature which God has given us. It is sanctioned by the testi- 
mony of him who knew what was in man, and by the experience of life. 
Yet is such a development practically, if not speculatively, disallowed by 
many who know not the evil consequences of contracting and corrupting 
the influences of religious hope. Such persons (Christians perhaps, though 
unenlightened) provide themselves, and would fain furnish others with a set 
of principles (which they believe to be set forth by the Scriptures) for the 
guidance of the heart and life. These principles they believe to be divine 
and perfect, unsusceptible of change, and incapable of improvement. ‘They 
set out safely on their spiritual course, and, as long as they make progress, 
all is well. But there is in all immortal things a tendency to growth and 
increase ; and the mind becomes capable of higher desires and achieve- 
ments than the principles on which it has acted can originate, unless they 
also are allowed to expand with the growth of the mind. But here the pre- 
judice intervenes, against which we protest. Because the principles are 
nightly believed to be divine in their origin and immortal in their nature, 
they are wrongly supposed to be already perfect in their development, and 
immutable in their form. It would be as reasonable to argue that the prin- 
ciple of filial fear, by which the young child is properly actuated, should 
continue to be his guiding principle through life, as that the motives which 
influence the infant Christian should serve the same purpose when his spiri- 
tual capabilities become apostolic. The consequences, not alas! imaginary, 
of this fatal mistake are, that the growth of the soul is stunted, the range of 
the faculties is contracted, and hope, whose divine office it is to present 
objects of nobler attainment, being baffled in every attempt to lead upward 
and onward, sinks dispirited and feeble. 

lhe truth is, and we have gospel authority for our conviction, that all in- 
fluences must be modified to suit the changes of the thing influenced. ‘There 
Were divine and eternal principles involved in the institutions of Judaism ; 
yet those institutions have long been outgrown. There are divine and eter- 
nal principles involved in the theism of many savage nations, in the first 
religious notions of a child, in the various forms of civil government, and in 
the obscure dawn of every science. Yet all these things are destined to 
overthrow or decay. The principles, being divine and imperishable, re- 
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main; but renovated, expanded, embellished. And so it is with the prin 
ciples of spiritual philosophy. Our reverence must be given to their essence. 
not to their forms,—forms often changed and ever perishable. It has ever 
been a benevolent employment of moral philosophers to frame systems of 
ethics for the information and guidance of inferior minds. In their day 
such systems are the instruments of important good ; but if they could be 
rendered permanent they would be rendered injurious. The most exalted 
philosophy of one age is too mean for the capabilities of another. Let the 
principles of morals be, as they undoubtedly are, destined to outlive the 
heavens and the earth, still they must, like all other principles, be perpetu. 
ally modified by the results of experience, expanded so as to occupy the 
growing faculties, and embellished, that they may stimulate the exertions of 
religious hope; embellished, not by earthly decorations, but by growing 
manifestations of that celestial beauty which is ordained to be gradually re- 
vealed, lest our weak vision should be “ blasted with excess of light.” ~ 

It cannot be for an instant supposed that we are advocating laxity of pring 
ciple, or independence of its guidance. _ It 1s because we wish the principles 
of spiritual philosophy to be strict and undeviating in their operation, that we 
contend for their being allowed full and free scope. We would disentangle 
them from fetters; we would pull off whatever mask may disfigure them, 
and beseech them to shew us the way to life: and having done so, we would 
follow them, cheerfully and undeviatingly, delighted to watch their growing 
radiance, and not afraid to recognize them amidst the glory of their succes- 
sive transfigurations. 

Thus only can hope become to us the agent of heaven,—the medium of 
infinite good. Thus only can our natural sense of the insufficiency of pre- 
sent objects to satisfy the soul be made the incentive to larger attainments ; 
and the consciousness that we are not already perfect, impel us to follow 
after, to reach forward, to press on, till holiness and peace be won. 

The importance of the agency of hope in promoting our spiritual ad- 
vancement, leads on to the inquiry whether such agency is to be exerted 
for ever. We think probably not. We shall doubtless be for ever reaching 
forwards to higher objects, but not under the same influences which are ne- 
cessary here. Even here, our insight into futurity becomes more distinct as 
well as more excursive, as the soul grows in vigour; and if we should, as 
we may rationally anticipate, so far participate in the attributes of divinity 
as to see things that are not as though they were, the future will, like the 
past, be embodied in the present, and the office of hope will be ended. 
“‘ Hope that is seen is not hope.’ Let us not, however, shrink at the sup- 
position that this guide of our lives, this soother of our sorrows, this friend 
of our souls, shall be annihilated. Her existence will merge in that of a 
superior power. Her union with faith even here becomes so close that the 
same attributes may be ascribed to each. In heaven they shall be one, till 
another change shall pass upon them, and they shall stand forth in sublimer 
dignity and more radiant beauty, in the form of one whose name We yet 
know not, but whose office will be to convince our glad spirits that the 
same law which constitutes us the property of God, makes all things ours, 
nature and providence, life and death, things past, present, and to come. 
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ANECDOTES OF MILTON, DESCRIPTIVE OF IIIS FEELINGS AND 
CONDUCT, RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


In some of the earlier numbers of the First Series of the Monthly Repo- 
sitory many interesting extracts were introduced, by its ingenious Editor, 
from the prose works of Milton in illustration of his style. ‘The following 
passages have been collected from his writings for the purpose of exhibiting 


the purity of his sentiments, and the elevation of his character. ‘The life of 


Milton was, indeed, a clear reflection of the noble virtues of his soul, and 
the aspersions that were unjustly thrown upon him by his adversaries passed 
away like evanescent breath from the surface of a polished mirror, on the 
brightness of which they might throw a momentary dimness, but could not 
leave any permanent tarnish. The worth of the great and good, though for 
a time it may be concealed by the mists which prejudice, or envy, has 
thrown around them, eventually shines forth the more illustrious from tem- 
porary obscurity. In the religious and political controversies in_ which 
Milton was engaged, charges of the most opprobrious nature were brought 
against him by his opponents, in the refutation of which he was led to state 
many particulars respecting his feelings, studies, and travels. ‘The passages, 
scattered through his works, containing these personal narratives are here 
collected together, under the hope that they will be interesting to readers in 
general, since they form a sort of autobiography of this great man, whose 
life was as pure and patriotic as his thoughts were noble and sublime. 


Milton's secret consciousness of possessing superior powers, and aspiring 
hope of producing some great work.—His destination for the church, 
and reason for not entering tt. 


“ After I had, for my first years, by the ceaseless diligence and care of my 
father, (whom God recompense!) been exercised to the tongues and some 
sciences, as my age would suffer, by sundry masters and teachers, both at 
home and at the schools, it was found, that whether aught was imposed me 
by them that had the overlooking, or betaken to of mine own choice in 
English or other tongue, prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter, the style 
by certain vital signs it had, was likely to live. But much latelier in the 
private academies of Italy, whither I was favoured to resort, perceiving that 
some trifles which ] had in memory, composed at under twenty, or there- 
about, (for the manner is that every one must give some proof of his wit and 
reading there,) met with acceptance above what was looked for; and other 
things which I had shifted in searcity of books, and conveniences to patch 
up amongst them, were received with written encomiums, which the Italian 
is not forward to bestow on men of this side the Alps; I began thus far to 
assent both to them and divers of my friends here at home, and not less to 
an inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, that by labour and 
intense study, (which I take to be my portion in this life,) joined with the 
strong propensity of nature, I might, perhaps, leave something so written to 
after times, as they should not willingly let it die. These thoughts at once 
wossessed me, and these other; that if I were certain to write as men buy 
eases for three lives and downward, there ought no regard be sooner had 
than to God’s glory, by the honour and instruction of my country. For 
which cause, and not only for that I knew it would be hard to arrive at the 
second rank among the Latins, I applied myself to that resolution, which 
Ariosto followed against the persuasions of Bembo, to fix all the industry and 
art I could unite to the adorning of my native tongue; not to make verbal 
curiosities the end (that were a toilsome vanity), but to be an interpreter 
and relater of the best and sagest things, among mine own citizens through- 
out this island in the mother dialect. That what the greatest and choicest 
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wits of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, and those Hebrews of old did for 
their country, I, in my proportion, with this over and above, of being ; 
Christian, might do for mine; not caring to be once named abroad, though 
perhaps, I could attain to that, but content with these British islands as my 
world; whose fortune hath hitherto been, that if the Athenians, as some say 
made their small deeds great, and renowned by their eloquent writers, 
England hath had her noble achievements made small by the unskilfy! 
handling of monks and mechanics. Time serves not now, and, perhaps, | 
might seem too profuse to give any certain account of what the mind at 
home, in the spacious circuits of her musing, hath liberty to propose to 
herself, though of highest hope and hardest attempting ; whether that epic 
form whereof the two poems of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and 
Tasso, are a diffuse, and the book of Job a brief model; or whether the rules 
of Aristotle herein are strictly to be kept, or nature to be followed, which, 
in them that know artand use judgment, is no transgression, but an enriching 
of art; and, lastly, what king or knight, before the conquest, might be 
chosen in whom to lay the pattern of a Christian hero. And as Tasso gave 
to a prince of Italy his choice, whether he would command him to write of 
Godfrey’s expedition against the Infidels, or Belisarius against the Goths, or 
Charlemain against the Lombards; if to the instinct of nature and the 
emboldening of art aught may be trusted, and that there be nothing adverse 
in our climate, or the fate of this age, it haply would be no rasbness, from an 
equal diligence and inclination, to present the like offer in our own ancient 
stories; or whether those dramatic constitutions, wherein Sophocles and 
Euripides reign, shall be found more doctrinal and exemplary to a nation. 
The Scripture, also, affords us a divine pastoral drama in the Song of Solo- 
mon, consisting of two persons and a double chorus, as Origen rightly judges. 
And the Apocalypse of St, John is the majestic image of a high and stately 
tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her solemn scenes and acts witha 
sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies: and this, my op!- 
nion, the grave authority of Pareus, commenting that book, is suflicient to 
confirm, Or, if occasion shall lead, to imitate those magnifie odes and 
hymns, wherein Pindarus and Callimachus are in most things worthy, some 
others in their frame judicious, in their matter most an end faulty. But 
those frequent songs * eceoar win the law and prophets beyond all these, not 
in their Reins argument alone, but in the very critical art of composition, 
may be easily made appear over all the kinds of lyric poetry to be incompa- 
ee These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the inspired gift ot 
God, rarely bestowed, but yet to some (though most abuse) in every nation: 
and are of power, beside the office of a pulpit, to inbreed and cherish ina 
great people the seeds of virtue and public civility, to allay the perturbations 
of the mind, and set the affections in right tune; to celebrate in glorious and 
lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God’s almightiness, and what he 
works, and what he suffers to be wrought, with high providence in his 
church ; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds an 
triumphs of just and pious nations, doing valiantly through faith against the 
enemies of Christ; to deplore the general relapses of kingdoms and = 
from justice and God’s true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy 
and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath passion, oF os 
tion in all the changes of that which is called fortune from without, or Me 
wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts from within ; all these things 
with a solid and treatable smoothness to paint out and describe. Teaching 
over the whole book of sanctity and virtue, through all the instances © 
example, with such delight to those, especially of soft and delicious vey 
who will not so much as look upon truth herself, unless they see her e ‘ 
gantly dressed; that whereas the paths of honesty and good life os 
now rugged and difficult, though they be indeed easy and pleasant, ©™ 
will then appear to all men both easy and pleasant, though they | ‘ 

rugged and difficult indeed. And what a benefit this would be to our y? 





and gentry may be soon guessed by what we know of the corruption aad 
bane which they suck in daily from the writings and interludes of libidinous 
and ignorant poetasters, who having scarce ever heard of that which is the 
main consistence of a true poem, the choice of such persons as they ought to 
introduce, and what is moral and decent to each one, do for the most part 
lay up vicious principles in sweet pills to be swallowed down, and make 
the taste of virtuous documents harsh and sour. But because the spirit of 
man cannot demean itself lively in this body, without some recreating inter- 
iwission of labour and serious things, it were happy for the commonwealth, 
if our magistrates, as in those famous governments of old, would take into 
their care, not only the deciding of our contentious law cases and brawls, 
but the management of our public sports and festival pastimes, that they 
might be, not such as were authorized awhile since, the provocations of 
drunkenness and lust, but such as may inure and harden our bodies by 
martial exercises to all warlike skill and performance; and may civilize, 
adorn, and make discreet our minds by the learned and affable meeting of 
frequent academies, and the procurement of wise and artful recitations, 
sweetened with eloquent and graceful incitements to the love and practice of 
justice, temperance, and fortitude, instructing and bettering the nation at all 
opportunities, that the call of wisdom and of virtue may be heard every 
where, as Solomon saith, § She crieth without, she uttereth her voice in the 
streets, in the top of high places, in the chief concourse, and in the openings 
of the gates.’ Whether this may not be, not only in pulpits, bug after another 
persuasive method, at set and solemn paneguries, in theatres, porches, or 
what other place or way may win most upon the people to receive at once 
both recreation and instruction, let them in authority consult. ‘The thing 
which I had to say, and.those intentions which have lived within me ever 
since I could conceive myself any thing worth to my country, I return to 
crave excuse that urgent reason hath plucked from me by an abortive and 
foredated discovery. And the accomplishment of them lies not but in a 
power above man’s to promise; but that none hath by more studious ways 
endeavoured, and with more unwearied spirit that none shall, that I dare 
almost aver of myself, as far as life and free leisure will extend; and that the 
land had once enfranchised herself from this impertinent yoke of prelaty, 
under whose inquisitorious and tyrannical duncery, no free and splendid wit 
can flourish. Neither do I think it shame to covenant with any knowing 
reader that for some few years yet I may go on trust with him toward the 
payment of what I am now indebted, as being a work not to be raised from 
the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine, like that which flows at waste from 
the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite ; 
nor to be obtained by the invocation of dame memory and her siren daugh- 
ters, but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed fire 
of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases: to this must be 
alded industrious and select reading, steady observation, insight into all 
pens and generous arts and affairs; till which in some measure be com- 
passed at mine own peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this expectatien 
from as many as are not loth to hazard so much credulity upon the best 
pledges that Tcan give them. Although it nothing content me to have dis- 
closed thus much beforehand, but that I trust hereby to make it manifest 
with what small willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes 
than these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and 
confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises aud hoarse disputes, 
put from beholding the bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still 
air of delightful studies, to come into the dim reflection of hollow antiquities 
sold by the seeming bulk, and there be fain to club quotations with men 
whose learning and belief lies in marginal stuflings, who, when they have, like 
good sumpters, laid ye down their horse-load of citations and fathers at your 
door, with a rhapsody of who and who were bishops here or there, ye may 
J B2 
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take off their packsaddles, their day’s work is done, and Episcopacy, as they 
think, stoutly vindicated. Let any gentle apprehension, that ean distinguish 
learned pains from unlearned drudgery, imagine what pleasure or profound. 
ness can be in this, or what honour to deal against such adversaries, By 
were it the meanest underservice, if God by his secretary conscience enjoin it 
it were sad for me if I should draw back ; for me especially, now when all 
men offer their aid to help, ease, and lighten the difficult labours of the 
church, to whose service, by the intentions of my parents and friends, | 
was destined of a child, and in mine own resolutions: till coming to some 
maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the church, that 
he who would take orders must subseribe slave, and take an oath withal, 
which, unless he took with a conscience that would retch, he must either 
straight perjure or split his faith; I thought it better to prefer a blameless 
silence before the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun with servitude 
and forswearing.”’ * 


Milton's account of his studies, and their influence upon his character. 


“*T had my time, readers, as others have who have good learning bestowed 
upon them, to be sent to those places where the opinion was it might be 
soonest attained ; and, as the manner is, was not unstudied in those authors 
which are most commended, whereof some were grave orators and historians, 
whose matter methought I loved indeed ; but as my age then was, so [ under- 
stood them; others were the smooth elegiac poets, whereof the schools are 
not scarce, whom both for the pleasing sound of their numerous writing, 
which in imitation I found most easy, and most agreeable to nature’s part in 
me, and for their matter, which what it is, there be few who know not, | was 
so allured to read, that no recreation came to me better welcome: for that 1! 
was then those years with me which are excused, though they be least severe, 
I may be saved from the labour to remember ye. Whence having observed 
them to account it the chief glory of their wit, in that they were ablest to 
judge, to praise, and by that could esteem themselves worthiest to love those 
high perfections which, under one or other name, they took to celebrate. I 
thought with myself, by every instinct and presage of nature, which is not 
wont to be false, that what emboldened them to this task, might, with such 
diligence as they used, embolden me; and that what judgment, wit, or ele- 
gance, was my share, would herein best appear, and best value itself, by how 
much more wisely, and with more love of virtue, I should choose (let rude 
ears be absent) the object of not unlike praises ; for albeit these thoughts to 
some will seem virtuous and commendable, to others only pardonable, toa 
third sort, perhaps, idle; yet the mentioning of them now will end in saat 
Nor blame it, readers, in those years to propose to themselves such a rewar 
as the noblest disposition above other things in this life have sometimes pre- 
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ferred: whereof not to be sensible where good and fair in one — met : 
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argues both a gross and shallow judgment, and withal an ungentle = 
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swainish breast: for by the firm settling of these persuasions, I became, ™ 
my best memory, so much a proficient, that if I found those authors any 
where speaking unworthy things of themselves, or unchaste of those name 
which: before they had extolled; this effect it wrought with me, from that 
time forward their art I still applauded, but the men I deplored; and, above 
them all, preferred the two famous renowners of Beatrice and Laura, who 
never write but honour of them to whom they devote their verse, displaying 
sublime and pure thoughts, without transgression. And long it was not after 
when I was confirmed in this opinion, that he who would not be frustrate ot 
his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a true 
poem; that is, a cumposition and pattern of the best and honourablest 
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things; not presuming to sing high praises of heroic men, or famous cities, 
unless he have in himself the experience and the practice of all that which is 
praiseworthy, ‘These reasonings, together with a certain niceness of nature, 
an honest haughtiness and selt-esteem either of what I was, or what I might 
be, (whieh let envy call pride,) and, lastly, that modesty, whereof though not 
in the title-page, yet here I may be excused to make some beseeming pro- 
fession; all these uniting the supply of their natural aid together, kept me 
still above those low descents of mind, beneath which he must deject and 
plunge himself, that can agree to saleable and unlawful prostitutions. Next 
for hear me out now, readers,) that I may tell ye whither my younger feet 
wandered, I betook me amoung those lofty fables and romances, which 
recount in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious 
kings, and from hence had in renown over all Christendom, There I read it 
in the oath of every knight, that he should defend to the expense of his best 
blood, or of his life, if it so befel him, the honour aud chastity of virgin or 
matron; from whence even then I learned what a noble virtue chastity * sure 
must be, to the defence of which so many worthies, by such a dear adventure 
of themselves had sworn; and if I found in the story afterward, any of them, 
by word or deed, breaking that oath, I judged it the same fault of the poet, 
as that which is attributed to Homer, to have written indecent things of the 
vods: only this my mind gave me, that every free and gentle spirit, without 
that oath, ought to be born a knight, nor needed to expect the gilt spur, or the 
laying of a sword upon his shoulder to stir him up both by his counsel and 
his arm to secure and protect the weakness of any attempted chastity. So 
that even these books, which to many have been the fuel of wantonness and 
loose living, I cannot think how, unless by divine indulgence, proved to me 
so many incitements as you have heard, to the love and stedfast observation 
of that virtue which abhors the society of bordellos. ‘Thus from the laureate 
fraternity of poets, riper years, and the ceaseless round of study and reading 
led me to the shady spaces of philosophy; but chiefly to the divine volumes 
of Plato, and his equal Xenophon: where if I should tell ye what I learnt of 
chastity and love, I mean that which is truly so, whose charming cup is only 
virtue, which she bears in her hand to those who are worthy (the rest are 
cheated with a thick intoxicating potion, which a certain sorceress, the 
abuser of love’s name, carries about) ; and how the first and chietfest office 
of love begins and ends in the soul, producing those happy twins of her 
divine generation, knowledge and virtue: with such abstracted sublimities 
as these, it might be worth your listening, readers, as I may one day hope to 
have ye in a still time, when there shall be no chiding ; not in these noises, 
the adversary, as ye know, barking at the door, or searching for me at the 
bordellos, where it may be he has lost himself, and raps up without pity the 
sage and rheumatic old prelatess, with all her young Corinthian laity, to 
inquire for such a one. Last of all, not in time, but as perfection is last, that 
care was ever had of me, with my earliest capacity, not to be negligently 
trained in the precepts of the Christian religion: this that I have hitherto 


@ MS. duenceen . . . *\° . Py 
Chis passage will remind the reader, familiar with the poetry of Milton, of the 
beautifal verses in Comus, in praise of chastity : 


So dear to heav’n is saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lacky her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 
And iu clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 
Till ott converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
‘The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

Aud turns it by degrees to the svul’s esscuce, 
Till all be made immortal. 
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related hath been to shew, that though Christianity had been but slightly 
taught me, yet a certain reservedness of natural disposition and moral Bark 
pline, learnt out of the noblest philosophy, was enough to keep me in disdain 
of far less incontinences than this of the bordello. But having had the doc. 
trine of Holy Scripture, unfolding those chaste and high mysteries, with 
timeliest care infused, that ‘ the body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
body ;’ thus, also, I argued to myself, that if unchastity in a woman, whom 
St. Paul terms the glory of man, be such a seandal and dishonour, then 
certainly in a man, who is both the image and glory of God, it must, though 
commonly not so thought, be much more deflowering and dishonourable: 
in that he sins both against his own body, which is the perfecter sex, and his 
own glory, which is in the woman; and that which is worse against the image 
and glory of God, which is in himself. Nor did I slumber over that place, 
expressing such high rewards of ever accompanying the Lamb, with those 
celestial songs to others inapprehensible, but not to those who were not 
defiled with women, which doubtless means fornication ; for marriage must 
not be called a defilement.* Thus large I have purposely been, that if I have 
been justly taxed with this crime, it may come upon me, after all this my 
confession, with a twofold shame; but it I have hitherto deserved no such 
opprebrious word or suspicion, I may hereby engaye myself now openly to 
the faithful observation of what I have professed.” + 


The honours Milton acquired at college.—His opinion of the Universities.— 
His early USING. 


“7 must be thought, if this libeller (for now he shews himself to be so) 
can find belief, after an inordinate and riotous youth spent at the university, 
to be at length * vomited out thence.’t For which commodious lie, that he 
may be encouraged in the trade another time, I thank him ; for it hath given 
me an apt occasion to acknowledge publicly with all grateful mind, that more 
than ordinary favour and respect, which I found above any of my equals at 


* << Far be it, that I should write thee sin or blame, 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place, 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets,’’ Ke. : 
Paradise Lost, Book W. 
t Au Apology for Smectymnuus. Near the commencement. be 
t Dr. Johnson supposes that, though Milton was not expelled from College, he 
had incurred rustication. This opinion he founds on the use ef some phrases ie 
Latin poem addressed by Milton to his friend Diodati, particularly the one, re 
daris, in the following verse : 


Nec dudum vetiti me Jaris augit amor, 


‘ ” 
which the learned Doctor renders ‘* a habitation from which he ws escuded 
the word vetiti (forbidden) does vot necessarily imply exclusion, aud it ig 
poetically used in reference to any cause which prevented the author from be om 
at college. The same observation will apply also to eilium (exile), another ph i 
in the poem which Johnson regarded as an additional proof of exclusion : said 
language of poetry, absence occasioned by any cause is exile. I he resoluuion 
Milton expresses in the close of this poem to return to Cambridge, 


Stat quoque juncosas Cami remeare paludes 
Atque iterum rauce murmur adire Schole, 


coped 
favours the supposition that his absence was voluutary, or at least not gor 
by a sentence of expulsion for any period of time: since his returp giant he he 
depended entirely on his own will. Had he incurred rustication, the or" ’ 
expresses of returning to his 4/ma Mater would probably have been hr sat be 
some phrase intimating that the time of his bavishment had expired, — + may be 
had permission to return. Whatever was the cause of his absence 7 which he 
conjectured,” as Johuson himself infers, ‘‘ from the willingness — e him 
as perpetuated the memory” of it, “that its cause was such as ga’ 
shame,” 














the hands of those courteous and learned men, the fellows of that college 
wherein I spent some years: who, at my parting, after I had taken two de- 
grees, as the manner is, signified many wavs how much better it would con- 
tent them that I would stay; as by many letters full of kindness and loving 
respect, both before that time and long after, I was assured of their singular 
goud affection towards me. Which being likewise propense to all such as 
were for their studious and civil life worthy of esteem, I could not wrong 
their judgments and upright intentions so much as to think I had that regard 
from them for other cause, than that I might be still encouraged to proceed 
in the honest and laudable courses, of which they apprehended I had given 
good proof. And to those ingenuous and friendly men, who were ever the 
countenancers of virtuous and hopeful wits, I wish the best and happiest 
things that friends in absence wish one to another. As for the common ap- 
probation or dislike of that place, as now it is, that I should esteem or dis- 
esteem myself, or any other, the more for that; too simple and too credulous 
is the confuter, if he think to obtain with me or any right discerner, Of 
small practice were that physician who could not judge by what both she or 
her sister hath of long time vomited, that the worser stuff she strongly keeps 
in her stomach, but the better she is ever hecking at and is queazy., She 
vomits now out of sickness; but ere it will be well with her, she must vomit 
by strong physic. In the meanwhile that suburb sink, as this rude scavenger 
calls it, and more than scurrilously taunts it with the plague, having a worse 
plague in bis middle entrail, that suburb wherein I dwell shall be in my 
account a more honourable place than his university; which as in the time of 
her better health, and mine own younger judgmeat, I never greatly admired, 
so now much less. But he follows me to the city, still usurping and 
forging beyond his book notice, which only he affirms to have had; ‘ and 
where my morning haunts are he wisses not.’ It is wonder, that being so 
rare an alchymist of slander, he could not extract that as well as the univer- 
sity vomit, and the suburb sink which his art could distil so cunningly; but 
because his limbec fails him, to give him and envy the more vexation, I will 
tell him. Those morning haunts are where they should be, at home; not 
sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and stirring, 
in winter often ere the sound of any bell awake men to labour or to devotion; 
in summer as oft with the bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read 
good authors, or cause them to be read, till the attention be weary or me- 
mory have its full fraught: then with useful and generous labours preserving 
the body’s health and hardiness to render lightsome, clear, and not lumpish 
obedience to the mind, to the cause of religion, and our country’s liberty, 
when it shall require firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and cover their 
stations, rather than to see the ruin of our protestation and the enforcement 
of a slavish life.”’* 


Milton's description of his personal appearance.—The cause of his blind- 
ness and his resiqnation under tt.—The civilities of his friends and re- 
tention of his public office. 

_“* Let us come now to my crimes. Can he find any thing to blame in my 

life and manners? Clearly nothing. What does he do then? He does 

what none but a brute and barbarian would have done; he upbraids me with 
iny person and with my blindness. 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumine ademptum, 

A monster horrid, ugly, huge, and blind. 

I certainly never thought I should have to contend with the Cyclops for the 

point of beauty !+ But he immediately corrects himself. ‘ He is not huge, 





* An Apology for Smectymnuus. Near the commencement. 
+ Milton was so far from being ugly that, according to his biographer, he had 
‘* the reputation of having been in his youth eminently beautiful, so as to have been 
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it is true: for nothing can be more lean, bloodless, and shrivelicd’ — Tygyet 
it is to little purpose for a man to speak of his beauty, vet at last, as | on, 
reason, in this particular also, for giving thanks to God, ‘and am able to von, 
found liars, lest any one should haply think me some monster with a doo’. 
head, or a rhinoceros, (as the Spanish vulgar, trusting but too much to theiy 
priests, imagine of heretics,) I will say a few words. No one who has only 
seen me, has ever, to my knowledge, thought me ugly: whether handsome 
or not, is a point I shall not determine. My stature I own is not tall: byt 
may approach nearer to the middle than to the small size. And what if 
small, as many men have been, who were of the very first rank, both in peace 
and war; and why should that stature be called small, which is large enough 
for every virtuous purpose? But it is not true that I am thus lean beyond 
example; on the contrary, I possess that spirit and strength, that when my 
age and manner of life so inclined me, I was neither unskilled in handling my 
sword, nor unpractised in its daily use. Armed with this weapon, as I com- 
anonly was, I thought myself a match for any man, though far my superior in 
strength, and secure from any insult which one man could offer to another. 
At this day I have the same spirit, the same strength, my eyes only are not 
the same ; yet, to external appearance, they are as completely without injury, 
as clear and bright, without the semblance of a cloud, as the eyes of those 
whose sight is the most perfect. In this respect only am [a dissembler; and 
here it is against my will. In my countenance, than which, as he has said, 
there ‘is nothing more bloodless,’ there still remains a colour so very oppo- 
site to the bloodless and pale, that, though turned of forty, there is scarcely 
auy one who would not think me younger by nearly ten years. It is equally 
untrue that either my body or my skin is shrivelled. In these particulars 
were I guilty of any falsehood, I should deservedly expose myself to the ridi- 
cule of many thousands of my countrymen who know me personally, and 
even of foreigners not a few. . . . Thus much have I been even constrained 
to say of my person. . . . Would it were equally in my power to confute 
this inhuman adversary on the subject of my blindness! But it is not. Then 
let us bear it. To be blind is not miserable; not to be able to bear blind- 
ness, that is miserable. But why should I be unable to bear that whieh it 
behoves every one to be prepared to bear, should the accident happen to him- 
self, without repining? Why should I be unable to bear what L know may 
happen to any mortal being—what I know has actually happened to some ol 
the most eminent and the best of men on the records of memory? Or shall 
| mention those old poets, ancientest and wisest, whose calamity the gods are 
said to have recompensed with far more excelling gifts, and men to have ho- 
noured with that high honour, as to choose rather to blame the gods them- 
selves, than to impute their blindness to them as a crime. What is handed 
down of the augur Tiresias is well known. Of Phineus,* thus sang Apol- 
Jonius, in his Argonautics : 





——— od? decoy dai<ero cai Asds aute 
Xpevoy ar oeKxéws bepdy vdov dvIpwroics, 
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"Ex 8 erer’ dpIadrudy yAvunepdy qpaos : or 
called the Lady of his College. His hair, which was of a light brown, parted 
foretop, and hung down upon his shoulders, according to the picture which he * 
given of Adam. He was, however, not of the heroic stature, but rather below = 
middle size, according to Mr. Richardson, who mentions him as having narrows) 
cocaped from being short and thick.’’-—Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
* ———— or sometimes forget 

Those other two equall’d with me in fate. 

So were [ equall’d with them in renown ! 

Blind ‘Thamyris, and blind Maonides 5 

Aud Tircsias, and Phineus, prophets old. 
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Not Jove himself he feared; his daring keu 
With truth disclosed the will of fate to men ; 
With length of years did Jove him hence requite, 
But his eyes bereft of the day’s sweet light. 


But God himself is truth, and the more closely any one adheres to truth, in 
teaching it to mankind, the more nearly must he resemble God, the more 
acceptable must he be to him. It is impious to believe God to be jealous of 
truth, or to be an enemy to the utmost freedom of its communication to men. 
li does not appear, therefore, that it was for any crime that this ancient sage, 
who was so zealous to enlighten human kind, and that many among the phi- 
losophers, were deprived of light. Or, should I mention those men of old so 
deserving of admiration for their civil wisdom as also for their great actions ? 
And, first, Timoleon of Corinth, the deliverer of his own city and of all 
Sicily, than whom a better man or more revered in the commonwealth, no 
ave has produced, Next, Appius Claudius, who, by nobly declaring his sen- 
timents in the senate, delivered Italy from Pyrrhus, a formidable enemy ; but 
himself delivered not from blindness. ‘Then Cecilius Metellus the high- 
priest, who lost his eyes in saving from the flames not the city only but the 
Palladium, on which hung the destiny of the city, as also the most sacred of 
the religious mysteries ; though on other occasions it is certain that God has 
declared that his favour attends a devotedness so extraordinary even among 
the Gentiles. What, therefore, has happened to such aman, I can hardly 
think should be considered as an evil. Why should I add others of later 
times—as Dandolo, Prince of Venice, the first man by far of all his com- 
patriots; or Ziska, the gallant Duke of Bohemia, champion of the orthodox 
tuith? Why divines of highest name, Hieronymus, Zanchius, with some 
others? when it is well known, that the patriarch Isaac himself, than whom 
no mortal was ever more dear to God, lived blind no small number of years ; 
and for some time, perhaps, Jacob also, his son, of God no less beloved ; 
when, in fine, it is beyond all doubt, from the divine testimony of Christ our 
Saviour, that the man whom he healed had been blind even from the womb, 
for no sin either of himself or of his parents. As for myself, I call thee, O 
God, to witness, the searcher of the inmost spirit and of every thought, that I 
ain not Conscivus of any thing, (though to the utmost of my power, I have 
viten seriously examined myself, on this point, though I have visited all the re- 
cesses of ny heart,) that 1 am not conscious of any crime, the heinousness of 
which could have justly caused, could have called down, this calamity upon 
me above others, Whatever I have written, yea, at any time, (since the roy- 
wists in their exultation imagine I am now suffering from it, by way of atone- 
ment, as they will have it,) I call the same God to witness, that I have written 
nothing which | was not persuaded at the time, and am still persuaded, was 
right and true and pleasing to God; and this without being moved by ambi- 
tion, by lucre, or by glory; but solely by a sense of duty, of grace, and of 
(devotion to my country; that, above all, I have done this with a view not 
only to the deliverance of the commonwealth, but likewise of the church. 
lence, when that oftice against the royal defence* was publicly assigned me, 
and ata time when not only my health was unfavourable, but when I had 
nearly lost the sight of my other eye; and my physicians expressly foretold, 
that if T undertook the task, I should in a short time lose both; in no wise 
dismayed at this warning, methought it was no physician’s voice I heard, not 
the voice even of Esculapius from the shrine of Epidaurus, but of some di- 
‘iner monitor within; methought that by a cegtain fatality in my birth, two 





* Defensio Regia pro Carolo Primo ad Carolum Secundum—‘A Royal Deience for 
(lorles the First to Charles the Second.” ‘This Defence was written by Claudius 
Sulmasius, or Claude de Saumaize, a man renowned for his learning throughout 
a and at the time of its publication Honorary Protessor in the University of 
MCYVUCH, 
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destinies were set before me—on the one hand blindness, on the other duty— 
that I must necesarily incur the loss of my eyes, or desert a sovereien duty 
Nor did I fail to recollect the two-fold destiny, which the son of Thetis re 
ports that his mother brought back concerning himself, when she went ty 
consult the oracle at Delphi: 
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Two fates conduct me to the realms of night : 

If staying here around Troy-town I fight, 

f return no more ; but my glory fair 

Shall shine immortal, and my deeds declare : 

If to my dear and native land I’m led, 

Long is my life ; but my glory is fled.+ 


Hence I thought with myself, that there were many who purchased a less 
good with a greater evil: for example, glory with death. On the contrary, 
I proposed to purchase a greater good with a less evil; namely, at the price 
of blindness only, to perform one of the noblest acts of duty; and duty being 
a thing in its own nature more substantial even than glory, ought on that 
account to be more desired and venerated. I decided, therefore, that, as the 
use of light would be allowed me for so short a time, it ought to be enjoyed 
with the greatest possible utility to the public. These are the reasons of my 
choice ; these the causes of my loss. Let the slanderers then of the judg- 
, ments of God cease their revilings ; let them desist from their dreamy forge- 
? ries concerning me ; in fine, let them know that I neither repine at nor re- 
pent me of my lot ;t that I remain fixed, immoveable, in my opinion; that I 





* The metre of this verse, as quoted by Milton, and found in the common edi- 
tions, is incorrect. ‘To restore the proper quantity, Clarke proposes to read sx, 
as in Od. w. 345. Hayne fxonas idy, as in Ll. x. 123. 

+ These irregular lines (of which the third and sixth seem to be playing at hop- 
skip-and-jump) are giveu as the translation of the Greek in Burnett’s version of Mil- 
ton’s Second Defence of the People of England—which, like the first, is in Latin— 
and, as the above extract is taken from that version, it seemed proper not to alter 
them, or substitute better verses; but it would be difficult to say why the translator 
preferred them to Pope’s more elegaut couplets, unless, perchance, they are his own. 
Could, however, this spirited translator of Milton’s prose (itself often highly poet- 
cal) give so discordant a version of Homer’s most musical poetry ? 

t The resignation with which Milton bore the loss of his sight, and the reflection 
that supported his mind under this heavy calamity, are finely described in the beau- 
tiful sonnet he addressed to his friend Cyriac Skinner : 


Cyriac, this three-years day, these eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Of man or woman :—yct I argue not, 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side : 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain maks, 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide. 
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neither believe, nor have found that God is angry ; nay, that in things of the 
ereatest moment I have experienced, and that I acknowledge his merey and 
his paternal goodness towards me ; that, above all, in regard of this calainity, 
I acquiesce in his divine will, for it is he himself who comforts and upholds 
my spirit—being ever more mindful of what he shall bestow upon me than 
of what he shall deny me; last of all, that I would not exchange my own 
consciousness of what I have done tor any act of theirs, however well per- 
formed, or lose the recollection of it, which is always so calm and delightful 
tome. As to blindness, I would rather at last have mine, if it must be so, 
than either theirs, More, or yours. Yours, immersed in the lowest sense, so 
blinds your minds, that you can see nothing sound or solid; mine, with 
which you reproach me, deprives things merely of their colour and surface ; 
but takes not from the mind’s contemplation whatever is real and permanent 
inthem. Besides, how many things are there which I should choose not to 
see; how many which I might be unwilling to see; and how few remaining 
things are there which I could desire to see! Neither am IT concerned at 
being classed, though you think this a miserable thing, with the blind, with 
the afflicted, with the sorrowful, with the weak; since there is a hope, that, 
on this account, J have a nearer claim to the mercy and protection of the so- 
vereign Father. There is a way, and the apostle is my authority, through 
weakness to the greatest strength. May I be one of the weakest, provided 
only in my weakness that immortal and better vigour be put forth with 
greater effect ; provided only in my darkness the light of the divine counte- 
nance does but more brightly shine: for then [ shall at once be the weakest 
and the most mighty; shall be at once blind and of the most piercing sight. 
Thus, through this infirmity, should I be consummated, perfected; thus, 
through this darkness, should I be enrobed in light. And, in truth, we who 
ure blind, are not the last regarded by the providence of God; who, as we 
are the less able to discern any thing but himself, beholds us with the greater 
clemency and benignity. Woe be to him who makes a mock of us; woe be 
to him who injures us ; he deserves to be devoted to the public curse. The 
divine law, the divine favour, has made us not merely secure, but, as it were 
sacred, from the injuries of men; nor would seem to have brought this dark- 
ness upon us so much by inducing a dimness of the eyes, as by the oversha- 
dowing of heavenly wings; and not unfrequently is wont to illumine it again, 
when produced by an inward and far surpassing light.* ‘To this I attribute 
the more than ordinary civilities, attentions, and visits, of friends, of whom 
there are some, with whom, as with true friends, I may hold the dialogue of 
Pylades and Orestes : 
Oger. ‘Epme viv bak wads was. 
Tlv. Pira y Exwv undeupara, 
Orestes. Go slowly on, and be the rudder of my feet. 
Py. ] have an interesting charge. 
Eurip, in Orest. 
And in another place : 
Aide xeip vrnvéryn piry. 
Give your hand to your friend and servant. 
Aide Been ony xeio’, donynrw @ eyo. 
Throw your arm about my neck and I will be your guide. 
Id. in Her. furent. 








_* Who can read this most beautiful passage without being reminded of the closing 
lines in the noble introduction to the third book of Paradise Lost ? 


So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irvadiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that | may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 
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For they do not suppose that by this misfortune T am rendered altogether 
nullity ; they do not suppose that all which belongs to a man of sense and 
integrity is situated in his eyes. Besides, as I am not grown torpid by indo. 
lence, since my eves have deserted me, but am still active, still ready to ai. 
vance among the foremost to the most arduous struggles for liberty: | am 
not, therefore, deserted even by men of the first rank in the state. On the 
contrary, such men, considering the condition of humanity, shew me favour 
and indulgence as to one who has completed his services, and readily yrant 
me exemption and retirement. They despoil me of no dignity, they deprive 
me not of any public office * I before held; they disparage not the benelit 
which may have accrued from that particular service; and though they are 
aware that they are now to confer their favours upon one who is become less 
useful, they think it ought to be done with no less benignity ; indeed, with 
the same honour, as if, like the Athenians in ancient times, they had deerced 
a maintenance for me in the Prytaneum. Thus, while 1 can derive consola- 
tion in my blindess both from God and man, let no one be troubled that | 
have lost my eyes in an honourable cause, and far be it from me to be trou- 
bled at it; far be it from me to possess so little spirit as not to be able with- 
out difficulty to despise the revilers of my blindness, or so litle placability, as 
not to be able, with still less difficulty, to forgive thein.” 


Milton’s history of himself from his earliest years, to the period of his 
, ° ° A ° y . : ; : 
writing his ** Defence of the People of bngland.” 


“T was born at London of respectable parents. My father was a man of 
the highest integrity ; my mother, an excellent woman, was particularly 
Known throughout the neighbourhood for her charitable donations, My 
father destined ine from a child for the pursuits of polite learning, whieh I 
prosecuted with such eagerness, that, after | was twelve years old, I rarely 
retired to bed from my lucubrations till midnight. This was the first thing 
which proved pernicious to my eyes, to the natural weakness of which were 
aided frequent headaches. But as all this could uot abate my instinctive 
ardour for learning, he provided me, in addition to the ordinary instructions 
of the grammar school, with masters to give me daily lessons at home. Being 
thus instructed in various languages, and having gotten no slight taste of the 
sweetness of philosophy, he sent me to Cambridge, one of our two national 
colleges. There, aloof from all profligate conduct, and with the approbation 
of all good men, I studied seven years, according to the usual course of discl- 
pline and of scientific instruction,—till I obtained, and with applause, the 
degree of master, as it is called; when I fled not into Italy, as this foul mis- 
creant falsely asserts, but of my own free will returned home, leaving behind 
me, among most of the fellows of the college who had shewn me no ordinary 
attention, even an affectionate regret. At my father’s country house, to 
which he had retired to pass the remainder of his days, being perfectly at my 
ease, I gave myself up entirely to reading the Greek and Latin writers; €X- 
changing, however, sometimes, the country for the town, either for the pur- 
chase of books or to learn something new in the mathematics, or in music, 
which at that time furnisked the sources of my amusement. After passits 
five years in this way, I had the curiosity, after the death of my mother, 
see foreign countries, and above all, Italy; and having obtained permission of 
iny father, I set out, attended by one servant. On my departure I was treated in 
the most friendly manner by Sir Henry Wootton, who was long un ambassador 
from King James to Venice, and who not only followed me with his good 
wishes, but communicated, in an elegant letter, some maxims of the greatest 
use to one who is going abroad. From the recommendation of others, I was 
received at Paris with the utmost courtesy by the noble Thomas Scudamore, 
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* Milton was Sceretary for Forgign Affairs during the Commonwt alth. 














Viscount of Sligo, who, of his own accord, introduced me, accompanied by 
several of his suite, to the learned Hugo Grotius, at that time ambassador 
from the Queen of Sweden to the King of France, and whom I was very de- 
sirous of seeing. On my setting out for Italy some days after, he gave me 
letters to the English merehants on my rout, that they might be ready to do 
me any service in their power. Taking ship at Nice, T arrived at Genoa; and 
soon atter at Leghorn and Pisa, thence to Florence. In this last city, which 
| have always valued above the rest for the elegance of its dialect and of its 
venius, | continued about two months. Here IT soon contracted a familiar 
acquaintance with many persons eminent for their rank and learning, and 
reularly frequented, also, their private academies—an institution which de- 
serves the highest commendation, as calculated to preserve at once polite 
letters and friendly intercourse: for the pleasing, the delightful recollection | 
still retain of you, Jacobo Gaddi, of you, Carolo Dati, Friscobaldi, Coltellino, 
Bonmatthei, Clementillo, Francini, and many others, no time will efface. 
From Florence | pursued my route to Sienna, and then to Rome; and having 
been detained about two months in this city by its antiquities and ancient re- 
nown, (where I enjoyed the accomplished society of Lucas Holstensius and 
many other learned and superior men,) | proceeded to Naples. Here I was 
introduced by a certain hermit, with whom I had travelled from Rome, to 
John Baptista Manso, Marquis of Villa, a man of the first rank and authority, 
to whom the illustrious poet Torquato Tasso addressed his book on friend- 
ship. By him [ was treated, while I stayed there, with all the warmth of 
friendship; for he conducted me himself over the most remarkable parts of 
the city, and more than once came to visit me at my own lodgings. On my 
leaving Naples he gravely apologized for shewing me no more attention, 
alleging, that although it was what he wished above all things, it was not in 

his power in that city, because I had not thought proper to be more guarded 

on the point of religion. As I was preparing to pass over, also, into Sicily 
and Greece, I was restrained by the melancholy tidings from England of the 
civil war: for TP thought it base that [ should be travelling at my ease, even 
for the improvement of my mind abroad, while my fellow-citizens were fight- 
ing for their liberty athome. As I was about to return to Rome, the mer- 
chants gave me an intimation that they had learnt from their letters, that, in 
case of my revisiting Rome, the Euglish Jesuits had laid a plot for me, be- 
cause T had spoken too freely on the subject of religion: for I had laid it 
down as arule for myself never to begin a conversation on religion in those 
parts, but if interrogated concerning my faith, whatever might be the conse- 

— to dissemble nothing. I, therefore, returned notwithstanding to 

tome; I concealed from no one who asked the question what I was; if any 

one attacked me, I defended, in the most open manner, as before, the ortho- 

dox faith, for nearly two months more in the city, even of the sovereign pon- 

till himself. By the will of God, L arrived safe again at Florence, revisiting 

those who longed no less to see me than if I had returned to my own coun- 

try. There | willingly stopped as many months as before, except that I made 

an excursion for a few days to Lucca; when, crossing the Apennine, I made 

the best of ny way, through Bononia and Ferrara, to Venice Having spent 

amonth in getting a survey of this city, and seen the books shipped which I 

had collected in Italy, I was brought, by way of Verona, Milan, and the 

Prenine Alps, and along the lake Lemano, to Geneva. This city, as it brings 

to my recollection the slanderer More, makes me again call God to witness, 

that in all these places where so much licence is given, I lived free and un- 

touched of all detilement and profligate behaviour, having it ever in my 
thought, that if I could escape the eyes of men, I certainly could not escape 
the eyes of God. At Geneva I had ‘daily intercourse with John Diodati, the 
very learned professor of divinity. Then, by the same rout as before, I re- 
turned through France, to my own country, after an absence of a year and 
about three months. I arrived nearly at the tine that Charles, breaking the 
pacification, renewed the war, called the episcopal war, with the Scots, in 
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which the royal forces were routed in the first engagement; and Charles 
now finding the whole English nation enraged, and justly, to the last degroe 
against him, not long after called a parliament; though not by his own will, 
but as compelled by his necessities. Looking about me for some place in 
which I might take up my abode, if any was to be found in this troubled and 
fluctuating state of affairs, I hired, for me and my books, a sufficiently spaci- 
ous house in the city. Here I returned with no little delight to iy inter- 
rupted studies; leaving, without difficulty, the issue of things more especially 
to God, and to those to whom the people had assigned the department of 
duty.* Meanwhile, as the parliament acted with great vigour, the pride of 
the bishops began to lose its swell. No sooner did liberty of speech begin to 
be allowed than every mouth was open against the bishops. Some complained 
of their personal vices, others of the vice of the order itself. It was wrong, 
they said, that they alone should differ from all other reformed churches; 
that it was expedient the church should be governed by the example of the 
brethren, and above all, by the word of God. I became perfectly awake to 
these things, and perceiving that men were in the right way to liberty, that, 
if discipline originating in religion continued its course to the morals and in- 
stitutions of the commonwealth, they were proceeding in a direct line from 
such beginnings, from such steps, to the deliverance of the whole life of mor- 
tal man from slavery; moreover, as I had endeavoured from my youth, before 
all things, not to be ignorant of what was law, whether divine or human; as I 
had considered, whether I could ever be of use, should I now be wanting to 
my country, to the church, and to such multitudes of the brethren who were 
exposing themselves to danger for the gospel’s sake—I resolved, though my 
thoughts were then employed upon other subjects, to transfer to these the 
whole force of my mind and industry. Accordingly, I first wrote ‘Of the 
Reformation of the English Church,’ in two books, to a friend. Next, as 
there were two bishops of reputation above the rest, who maintained their 
own cause against certain leading ministers; and as I had the persuasion, 
that on a subject which I had studied solely for the love of truth, and froma 
regard to Christian duty, I should not write worse than those who contended 
for their own lucre and most iniquitous domination ; to one of them I replied 
in two books, of which one was entitled ‘Of Prelatical Episcopacy,’ the other 
‘Of the Reason of Church Government,’ to the other in some ‘ Animadver- 
sions,’ and soon after, in an ‘ Apology;’ and thus, as was said, brought timely 
succour to those ministers who had some difficulty in maintaining their 
ground against the bishops’ eloquence: from this time too, 1 held myself 
ready, should they thenceforward make any reply. When the bishops, at 
whom every man aimed his arrow, had at length fallen, and we were now at 
leisure, as far as they were concerned, I began to turn my thoughts to other 
subjects ; to consider in what way I could contribute to the progress of real 
and substantial liberty; which is to be sought for not from without, but 
within, and is to be obtained principally not by fighting, but by the just regu 
lation and by the proper conduct of life. Reflecting, therefore, that there 
are in all three species of liberty, without which it is scarcely possible to pass 
any life with comfort, namely, ecclesiastical, domestic or private, and civil ; 
that I had already written on the first species, and saw the magistrate dili- 

Pars": 





* Dr. Johuson represents Milton as returning home from his travels with the 
professed desigu of aiding his countrymen, who were contending for their woe 
and yet doing nothing when he reached the scene of action. This is a most ye 
charge. It is true he did nothing with the sword, but how much did he aot 
with a more powerful weapon—the pen! He served his country in the study wn 
effectually than he could have done in the field. His eloquent defences of both 
civil and religious rights of men supported the cause of freedom ip his ow dav, - 
will continue to support it, so long as his works exist and are read, exciting oo 
hearts of thousands the same glowing and virtuous indignation he felt his 0 
against all that is oppressive in temporal or spiritual power. 
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gently employed about the third, I undertook the domestic, which was the 
one that remained. But as this, also, appeared to be threefold, namely, 
whether the affair of marriage was rightly managed; whether the education 
of children was properly conducted; whether, lastly, we were to be allowed 
freedom of opinion—I explained my sentiments not only on the proper mode 
of contracting marriage, but also, of dissolving it should that be found neces- 
sary: and this I did according to the divine law which Christ has never abro- 
gated; and much less has he given a civil sanction to any other, that should 
be of higher authority than the whole law of Moses. In like manner, I de- 
livered my own opinion and the opinion of others concerning what was to be 
thought of the single exception of fornication—a question which has been, 
also, copiously elucidated by our celebrated Selden, in his Hebrew Wife, pub- 
lished some two years after. Again, it is to little purpose for dim to make 
a noise about liberty in the legislative assemblies, and in the courts of justice, 
who is in bondage to an inferior at home—a species of bondage of all others 
the most degrading to a man. On this point, therefore, I published some 
books, and at that particular time, when man and wife were often the fiercest 
enemies, he being at home with his children, while she, the mother of the 
family, was in the camp of the enemy, threatening slaughter and destruction 
to her husband. I next treated, in one little work, of the education of chil- 
dren, briefly it is true, but at sufticient length, I conceived, for those who 
apply themselves to the subject with all that earnestness and diligence which 
it demands—a subject than which there can be none of greater moment to 
imbue the minds of men with virtue, from which springs that true liberty 
which is felt within; none for the wise administration of a commonwealth 
and for giving it its utmost possible duration. Lastly, I wrote after the 
model of a regular speech, Areopagitica, on the liberty of printing, that the 
determination of true and false, of what ought to be published, and what 
suppressed, might not be in the hands of the few who may be charged with 
the inspection of books, men commonly without learning and of vulgar judg- 
ment, and by whose licence and pleasure no one is suffered to publish any 
thing which is above vulgar apprehension. ‘The civil species of liberty, the 
last which remained, I had not touched, as I perceived it drew sufficient at- 
tention from the magistrate. Nor did I write any thing on the right of kings, 
till the king, pronounced an enemy by the parliament, and vanquished in war, 
was arraigned as a captive before judges, and condemned to lose his head. 
But when certain Presbyterian ministers, at first the bitterest foes to Charles, 
unable to endure that the Independent party should now be preferred to them, 
and that it should have greater influence in the senate, began to clamour 
against the sentence which the parliament had pronounced upon the king 
(though in no wise angry at the deed, but only that themselves had not the 
execution of it), and tried to their utmost to raise a tumult, having the assu- 
rance to aflirm that the doctrine of Protestants, that all the reformed churches 
shrunk with horror from the atrocity of such a sentence against kings—then, 
indeed, I thought it behoved me openly to oppose so barefaced a falsehood. 
Yet even then I neither wrote nor advised any thing concerning Charles, but 
simply shewed, in general, what may be lawfully done against tyrants, addu- 
cing in confirmation, the authorities of no small number of the most eminent 
divines, inveighing, at the same time, almost with the zeal of a preacher, 
against the egregious ignorance or impudence of those men who had promised 
better things. This book was not published till after the death of the king, 
being intended rather to compose the minds of men, than to settle any thing 
relating to Charles; that being the business of the magistrates instead of 
tine, and which, at the time I speak of, had been already done. These ser- 
vices of mine, which were performed within private walls, I gratuitously be- 
stowed at one time on the church, at another, upon the commonwealth ; 
while neither the commonwealth nor the church bestowed upon me in return 
any thing beyond security. It is true that I gained a good conscience, a fair 
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repute among good men, and that the deeds themselves rendered this freedoyy 
of speech honourable to me. Some men, however, gained advantages, others 
honours, for doing nothing; but no man ever saw me canvassing for prefer- 
ment, no man ever saw me in quest of any thing through the medium of 
friends, fixed with supplicatory look to the doors of the parliament, or clung 
to the vestibules of lower assemblies. I kept myself commonly at home, and 
supported myself, however frugally, upon my own fortune, though, in this 
civil broil, a great part was often detained, and an assessment, commonly jpi- 
quitous, imposed upon me. Having dispatched these things, and thinking 
that for the future ] should now have abundance of leisure, ! undertook a his. 
tory of the nation from its remotest origin; intending to bring it down, if | 
could, in one unbroken thread, to our own times. I had already finished 
four books, when lo! (Charles’s kingdom being reduced to a commonwealth, 
the council of state, as it is called, now first constituted by authority of par- 
liament, invited me to lend them my services in the department more particu- 
larly of foreign affairs—an event which had never entered my thoughts! Not 
long after the book, which was attributed to the king, made its appearanee, 
written certainly with the bitterest malice against the parliament. Being 
ordered to prepare an answer to it, I opposed the /convclast to the Jeon ; not, 
as is pretended, ‘in insult to the departed spirit of the king,’ but in the per- 
suasion, that queen truth ought to be preferred to king Charles; and as | 
foresaw that some reviler would be ready with this slander, I endeavoured, in 
the introduction, and in other places as far as it was proper, to ward off the 
reproach. Next came forward Salmasius ; and, as More reports, so little 
time was lost in looking about for some person to answer him, that all, ot 
their own accord, instantly nominated me, who was then present, in the coun- 
cil, It is chiefly, More, for the sake of those good men who have otherwise 
no knowledge of me, that, to stop your mouth, and to confound your lies, l 
have so far given an account of myself. I tell you, then, foul priest, piso 
6y74, hold your peace, I say: for the more you revile me, the more fully will 
you compel me to explain my own conduct; from which you could gain ho- 
thing yourself, but the reproach, already too heavy, of being a liar; and 
would lay open for me a still wider field for the commendation of my own 
integrity.” * 

We cannot close these extracts from the prose works of Milton without 
strongly recommending the perusal of them to our readers. ‘They contain 
the noblest sentiments expressed in the noblest language, and are calculated 
to inspire a love of virtue, of truth, and of freedom. ‘To the student of elo- 
quence they will furnish specimens of the most powerful and brilliant ora- 
tory ; at one time possessing all the ardent vehemence of Demosthenes, a 
another all the magnificent amplification of Cicero ; interspersed, 100, with 
passages of a more imaginative kind than are to be found in either, adorned 
with all the glowing colours of poetic fancy—we might almost say of poetic 
diction. The music of its periods and the splendour of its images often, 
indeed, elevate the prose of Milton to the dignity of poetry. Though, 
use his own words, “ sitting in the cool element of prose,’ he cannot avol 
ofien soaring to ** the high region of his fancies,”? when his conceptions are 
not only truly sublime, but his language, partaking, as it were, of their ne 
ture, and breathing their spirit, assumes a grandeur and loftiness admirably 
suited to the expression of them. The arrangement of his sentences A 
sometimes more inverted and artificial than may please modern a . 
what they lose in simplicity of construction they gain in harmony, 4} ra 
have never read any prose compositions which have so much delight 
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with the melody of sound. ‘The objections which have been made to these 
admirable compositions have been answered, in a masterly manner, in Dr, 
Channing's most eloquent and luminous ‘* Remarks on the Character and 
Writings of Milton;"? from which we shall here make one quotation in illus- 
tration and vindication of his character. 


«We now come to a much more serious objection to Milton’s prose 
writings, and that is, that they are disfigured by party spirit, coarse invective, 
and controversial asperity; and here we are prepared to say, that there are 
passages in these works which every admirer of his character must earnestly 
desire to expunge. Milton’s alleged virulence was manifested towards private 
and public foes. The first, such as Salmasius and Morus, deserved no 
mercy; they poured out on his spotless character torrents of calumny, charg- 
ing him with the blackest vices of the heart, and the foulest enormities of the 
life. It ought to be added, that the manners and spirit of Milton’s age justi- 
fied a retaliation on such offenders, which the more courteous, and, we will 
hope, more Christian spirit of the present times will not tolerate. Stull we 
mean not to be his apologists. Milton, raised as he was above his age, and 
fortified with the consciousness of high virtue, ought to have been both to his 
own and future times an example of Christian equanimity. In regard to the 
public enemies whom he assailed, we mean the despots in church and state, 
and the corrupt institutions which had stirred up a civil war, the general 
strain of his writings, though strong and stern, must exalt him, notwithstand- 
ing his oceasional violence, among the friends of civil and religious liberty. 
That liberty was in peril, Great evils were struggling for perpetuity, and 
could only be broken down by great power. Milton felt that interests of in- 
finite moment were at stake; and who will blame him for binding himself to 
them with the whole energy of his great mind, and for defending them with 
fervour and vehemence? He must not mistake Curistian benevolence, as if 
it had but one voice, that of soft entreaty. It can speak in piercing and awful 
tones. There is constantly going on in our world a conflict between good 
and evil. The cause of human nature has always to wrestle with foes. All 
improvement is a victory won by struggles. It is especially true of those 
great periods which have been distinguished by revolutions in government 
and reiigion, and from which we date the most rapid movements of the human 
mind, thatethey have been signalized by conflict. Thus Christianity con- 
vulsed the world and grew up amidst storms; and the reformation of Luther 
Was a signal to universal war; and liberty in both worlds has encountered 
opposition, over which she has triumphed only through her own immortal en- 
ersies. Atsuch periods, men gifted with great power of thought and loftiness 
of sentiment, are especially summoned to the conflict with evil, They hear, 
as it were, in their own magnanimity and generous aspirations, the voice of a 
divinity; and thus commissioned, and burning with a passionate devotion to 
truth and freedom, they must and will speak with an indignant energy; and 
they ought not to be measured by the standard of ordinary men in ordinary 
times, Men of natural softness and timidity, of a sincere but effeminate vir- 
tue, will be apt to look oa these bolder, hardier spirits, as violent, perturbed, 
and uncharitable; and the charge will not be wholly groundless. But that 
deep feeling of evils, which is necessary to effectual conflict with them, and 
Which marks God’s most powerful messengers to mankind, cannot breathe 
itselfin soft and tender aecents. The deeply moved soul will speak strongly, 
and ought to speak so as to move and shake nations. We have offered these 
remarks as strongly applicable to Milton. He reverenced and loved human 
nature, and attached himself to its greatest interests with a fervour of which 
only such a mind was capable. He lived in one of those solemn periods 
which determine the character of ages to come. His spirit was stirred to its 
very centre by the presence of danger. He lived in the midst of the battle, 

hat the ardour of his spirit sometimes passed the bounds of wisdom and 
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charity, and poured forth unwarrantable invective, we see and lament, But 
the purity and loftiness of his mind break forth amidst his bitterest inyectiyes 
We see a noble nature still. We see that no feigned love of truth and free. 
dom was a covering for selfishness and malignity. He did indeed love and 
adore uncorrupted religion and intellectual liberty, and let his name 
rolled among their true champions. 

* w * * * * 

‘* Freedom in all its forms and branches was dear to him, but especially free- 
dom of thought and speech, of conscience and worship, freedom to’ seek, 
profess, and propagate truth. The liberty of ordinary politicians, which pro- 
tects men’s outward rights, and removes restraints to the pursuit of property 
and outward good, fell very short of that for which Milton lived and was 
ready to die. The tyranny which he hated most was that which broke the 
intellectual and moral power of the community. The worst feature of th 
institutions which he assailed was, that they fettered the mind. He felt within 
himself that the human mind had a principle of perpetual growth, that it was 
essentially diffusive and made for progress, and he wished every chain broken 
that it might run the race of truth and virtue with increasing ardour and 
success.” 

There is one class of readers who will not be pleased with Milton’s prose 
works—the supporters of corruption in church and state ; men who would 
sacrifice freedom at the shrine of interest, and suffer despotism to make the 

reatest encroachments on the liberties of mankind under the sanction of 
what used to be called (we trust the phrase is now for ever ejected from the 
litical vocabulary of Europe) the divine right of kings. — It is to be hoped, 
nowever, that few such men as these remain. ‘The interests of the many 
have been too long subservient to those of one or a few; and the monopoli- 
zers of both spiritual and temporal power must prepare to yield up what they 
have unjustly obtained, Nations have, at length, opened their eyes to the 
enormity of the crime of the chief magistrate trampling upon those sacred 
rights he was invested with public power for no other purpose than to pro- 
tect ; and the French, in ejecting Charles the X. from the throne, have 
taught a lesson to tyrants, as instructive to them and as beneficial to the 
world, as was inculcated by the English in the decapitation of Charles |., 
and the deposition of his despotic son James II. We hail this event as a 
proof of the increasing intelligence of the times, and a precursor of better 
things to come; and, whilst we look forward with confiding hope to the 
rapidly advancing period, when both the civil and religious rights of men 
shall be acknowledged in every country on the earth, and the triumphs of 
liberty be complete and universal, we look back with kindling gratitude on 
the noble exertions of such patriotic spirits as Milton in the great contlict for 
freedom in our native land, revering them as the best benefactors of their 
species, and holding them up to the admiration and esteem of the present an 
every future generation. 1B 
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PARABLE, 


THERE was a lofty rock which had stood for ever. And a fountain 
sprang up beneath the rock, and the waters thereof were purer than any 
waters that were upon the earth. 

A Hermit made his dwelling beside the fountain. He drank of the waters 
at their source, morning and evening ; and he went lower down, and puri- 
fied himself every day. 

His dwelling was covered with vines; and the Hermit trained the branches 
thereof, and watered the roots, and rejoiced to behold the golden clusters, 
and watched with care those that were yet unripe. 

Birds fed from his hand, and refreshed him with their song. Antelopes 
also were sheltered beneath his roof, and he loved to behold their sports. 

It chanced, one day, that the Hermit was weary and slept. And when 
he awoke, lo! one stood beside him in his dwelling. And the Hermit 
wist not how he had found entrance therein. 

And the stranger was of a gay countenance, and in his hand he held a 
cup. He drank thereof, and offered unto the Hermit. 

The Hermit was afraid; but, after a while, he listened to the words of 
the stranger and drank. 

The night passed away in mirth. The holy man knew not when the 

sun went down : neither did he repair to the fountain as he was wont. 

Towards dawn, he sank down in a deep sleep; and when he awoke, lo! 
the stranger had departed. 

When he went abroad, the sun rode high in the heavens; and as he 
looked around him, he saw that all was laid waste. 

The vines were torn down from their supports and trailed along the 
ground. The birds had not been fed; therefore their song was hushed. 
The antelopes came not forth : they were stretched on the earth, famting 
with thirst. 

Then the Hermit went to drink of the fountain. But the stream was 
almost dried up, and the waters thereof were bitter. 

He hastened to bathe his feverish brow. But when he bent over the 
pool, lo! his face was changed that he knew it not. 

Casting himself down in fear and sorrow, he cried ‘* an enemy hath laid 
waste my dwelling while I slept.”’ 

Presently, dark clouds arose, and thunders rolled afar off. 

And the Hermit heard a voice calling on his name. He looked up, and 
beheld one whose eye was sullen, and his brow dark and lowering. 

_And he frowned upon the Hermit, saying, “ He whom thou hast enter- 
tained is Stn. He hath despoiled thy habitation, and the waste can never 
be repaired.’ 

Then the Hermit trembled, for the voice of the stranger chilled his soul. 

‘What then must I do?” he cried. And while he spake, the winds 
arose, and there was a great storm. And Despair replied, 

‘Thou canst not remain here. Behold! the storm beats upon thy 
dwelling, and it shakes from its foundations, Follow afier thy guest, for 
here is no abiding place.” 

_ But he hath spoiled me already,” cried the Hermit; “ and if I follow 
um, he will destroy me utterly.” 

“Then,” cried Despair, * cast thyself down from a rock and die.” 

And the Hermit fled to the edge of a precipice, and was about to cast 
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himself down, when a hand restrained him. He turned, and beheld the 
form of a woman. She was clothed in dark raiment. Her countenance 
was severe, though calm. Her eye was mournful, and bore traces of tears 
that had passed away. Her voice was low, but sweet; and the Hermit 
while he listened, felt the tumult subside in his soul. ' 

‘¢ Return unto thy home,”’ she said, ‘IT am REPENTANCE; and | 
will aid thee to repair the desolation thereof.” 

“ But,”’ replied he, ‘ the storm beats upon it, and will overthrow it so 
that I can never more cuter therein.”’ 

“« Return with me,” answered his protector. ‘ Thou canst abide under 
the shadow of the rock till the storm be overpast.”’ 

So she took his hand, and the Hermit suffered himself to be led back. 

At length the black clouds parted, and a ray of light fell upon the foun- 
tain. 

“¢ Drink thereof, and refresh thyself,” said his guide. 

The Hermit feared to taste, because he knew that the waters were bitter: 
but he obeyed the voice of his guide. 

As he stooped to drink, lo! the pure wave swelled to meet his lips. His 
tears flowed fast, and as they fell into the stream, the bitterness thereof 
passed away. 

And he arose refreshed, and strengthened for his work, And REPENT- 
ANCE guided him therein. 

But when all was done, the habitation was not pleasant as before, 

And when she was about to depart, the Hermit cried, ‘ Remain with 
me, for my home is yet sad, and the beauty thereof hath vanished away, | 
also fear to be alone, lest Sin, my enemy, should return.”’ 

REPENTANCE answered, ‘ Another now waiteth my help, and I must 
depart. But be thou watchful, lest thy enemy approach thee unawares. If 
thou behold him nigh, flee unto the shadow of the rock, and thou shalt be 
safe.’’ 

And when she had departed, the Hermit pondered her words continually. 

After atime, Stn again drew nigh. He hoped to find the door standing 
wide, and the Hermit sleeping as before. 

He marvelled when he saw how fair the dwelling and the garden ap- 
peared. And he said, 

«Some one hath taught him to repair the ruin which I caused. I must 
beware how I approach.”’ 

And he looked, and behold! the Hermit was seated beneath the Ever- 
lasting Rock. Peace was in his countenance as he saw how all around was 
fair and promising. The last rays of day shone on his grey hairs. 

And Stn dared not approach ; but lingered till the darkness of night 
should come on. 

When the sun disappeared, the Hermit repaired to the fountain, 
knelt down to drink. 

Then Sin hastened to unfurl his wings, and fled away. 


and 








CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE LORD BISHOP OF FERNS AND THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF MOUNTCASHEL ON THE CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tuts correspondence arose out of the meeting which, at the instance of 
the Evangelical part of the Establishment in Ireland, was held at Cork, in 
September 1829, with a view to petition Parliament on the subject of exist- 
ing abuses in the Church. The meeting consisted merely of laymen. The 
Earl of Mountcashel presided, and he is therefore singled out as the object 
of his attack by the Church advocate, the Bishop of Ferns. As a logician, 
the Bishop is the better man ; but the Earl has of all the advantages the 
greatest, that of a good cause. ‘The Bishop, in the true spirit of a priest, Is 
very wrathful with the Earl and his associates for presuming to intrude into 
sacred matters, and labours hard to intimidate his readers by assuring them 
that that deplorable event, ** the great rebellion,” was begun by the inter- 
ference of the laity, in * affairs ecclesiastical.’ The Ear! of Mounteashel, 
however, disregards the Bishop's terrors, and ventures, and with success, to 
justify the proceedings at Cork. If the clergy are too idle or too corrupt to 
care fur the Church, it is high time, he thiuks, that the laity should look into 
its condition, and rescue it if possible from the ruin with which it is 
threatened. The Chairman and all the speakers at the meeting profess the 
most ardent attachment to the Church, aud the representations, therefore, 
which they give of its corruptions are the representations not of enemies, but 
of friends. Among the abuses mentioned by the speakers and alluded to in 
the resolutions passed at the meeting, and in the petition presented to the 
Lords, and in the statements of the Earl of Mountcashel in his controversy 
with the Bishop, we shall brietly detail the chief. From the ensuing speci- 
men, our readers will be able to judge how desirable it is that the Irish 
Church should continue to receive the protection of the law. | 
_ Living instances are not wanting of bishops being appointed from  poli- 
ical motives; the country is so badly provided with spiritual guides, that 
there is only one parish clergyman to about J858 persons, one incumbent 
to nearly GO00 persons, and one hard-working curate, supposing all to be 
such, to nearly 12,000 persons, many of the rectors confine their weekly 
labours to performing the Church service on a Sunday, aud reading a duil 
sermon ; the Protestant community of the working classes, except those 
who are under the superintendence of Dissenters, are, in the majority of 
cases, in the depths of ignorance and depravity ; the covetousness of many 
of the clergy has alienated the affections of the laity, and driven many mem- 
bers of the Church out of her pale; the morals of many of the clergy are 
disgraceful ; the discipline of the ecclesiastical courts relaxed or evaded by 
bribery and corruption ; many of the clergy set themselves in open opposi- 
ion to efforts made for the improvement of the people by others of their 
body, by the union of distinct parishes, of parishes which are sometimes 
many miles distant from each other, a large income is obtained for a relation 
or adependent of a bishop, and the spiritual welfare of thousands totally 
heglected. A dignitary in Munster holds a large living in Connaught. A 
union in the neighbourhood of the Earl Mountcashel consists of five pa- 
rishes, and is valued at between three and four thousand pounds a year. 
From a return made to Parliament, in 1820, it appears that in the dioceses 
of Clonfert and Kilmaduah there were 59 parishes united into 14 benefices. 
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Of one of these the Pishop himself tells us that it consists of 34,000 acres, 
At the same period, it also appeared there were in the diocese of Cork and 
Ross 107 parishes united into 77 benefices, with only 43 incumbents resi. 
dent near enough to perform the duties. In the diocese of Cloyne, there 
were also 123 parishes united into 77 benefices. In 1818, the Bishop of 
Cork, instead of breaking a union of parishes, gave to bis son that of Mo- 
viddy, &c., worth in the whole £1178. 9s. yearly, without valuing near 1(0 
acres of glebe land, and besides a large prebend in the diocese of Ross, and 
a vicar choralship in the Cathedral. Many similar cases might be men- 
tioned. So late as the year 1826, the parish of Breolich, worth at least 
£400 a year, was united with four others producing upwards of £700 per 
annum. This was done for the benefit of a very near relation of the Arch- 
bishop. In Cork, the rectory of Christ Church, which 1s a sinecure, was 
attached to the prebendary of the Holy Trinity. ‘The income of this rectory 
arises chiefly from lands, and the present holder received not long since from 
his tenants £10,000 by way of fine, besides an annual stipend of £400. 
The Rector of St. Ann’s, Shandon, in Cork, who pays one of his curates 
3s. Obd. a day, and another 2s. 94d. a day, receives £700 per annum, 
Archdeacon Cotton was presented by the Archbishop of Cashel, his father- 
in-law, with two unions of four parishes each to hold with an archdeaconry. 
The Primate knowing that each of these unions was adequate to support 
several separate clergymen, refused a faculty for the plurality. The Arch- 
bishop then filed a billin Chancery, to compel him to grant what he had 
refused ; in which he succeeded. The Rev. Mr. Darby holds two unions, 
one consisting of eight parishes, the other of seven. The parishes com- 
posing these unions are situated widely from each other, ‘These wealthy 
rectors, as might be expected, consider it beneath them to visit the sick, 
baptize the children, to marry a couple, nay, to bury the dead, because they 
are poor. And if asked the cause of this neglect reply, ‘ I keep a curate, 
let him attend them.’ As to the lives of the clergy, the Earl of M. de- 
clares, “1 could mention facts which would astonish and shock. These 
things are still tolerated, and if called on in my place in Parliament, I 
pledge myself to perform the painful duty of stating them.”’—‘ The innu- 
merable well-founded complaints of existing abuses, of clerical oppression, 
of neglect, of immorality, of a want of churches, and of extensive unIONS, 
which reached me since the commencement of this correspondence, prove 
more and more the impotence of your Lordship’s vain attempt to uphold the 
defects of the present system.’”? “Even the Bishop of Ferns himself has 4 
word of defence for a young clergyman convicted of lending to a young 
lady, one of his parishioners, Don Juan, with a request that she should con- 
ceal it from her mother. 

The public welfare has been sacrificed to the interest of a favoured body ; 
churches have been suffered to sink into a heap of ruins; congregation® 
have disappeared, whilst the oppressed curate and his family have en - 
every privation. The law made in his favour is evaded incessantly, ave Me 
only meritorious part of the Church subsists on the very edge of starvatio?: 


In the city of Cork, 
per ann. a day. 
£. $. d. s. d. 

The Curate of Holy Trinity receives 70 0 0 or 3:10 
of St. Paul’s ...,.... 69 4 or 3 93 

of St. Anu’s,Shandon., 69 4 or 38 


Another to ditto ...... 50 0 O about, or2 
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per ann. a day. 
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of Gt, Peter’e occ cess 69 4 74 or 3 98 
Another ditto. ...... i oe & or 2 64 
of St. Mary’s, Shandon 46 3°) 1 or 2 64 
of St. Nicholas ...... 60 0 0 or 3 34 


Some of these curates have already officiated nearly twenty years. One 


curate not long since resigned from old age, having served the best part of 


his life at a salary of £50 per ann. Irish currency, or £46, 3s. 1d. British, 
Another died after having been for forty years curate of St. Peter’s parish, 
at an annual salary of not more than £69, 4s. 74d., leaving a family in the 


most abject poverty. The Kev. A. E. is curate of the lucrative parish of 


Skull, sixteen miles in length, which contains so many Protestants that on 
some days there are two hundred communicants ; the rector is Archdeacon 
of Connor, the most distant part of Ireland, and has not for many years vi- 
sited the parish, and the only provision for the curate is the glebe house and 
land. ‘The Rev. W. B. enjoys as rector of Inniscarra £1150 a year, he re- 
sides principally in England, his curate has scarcely the means of subsist- 
ence. In this living there has been a most lamentable lapse to Popery 
within the last twenty years, and but for the exertions of the curate, there 
would hardly be a poor Protestant attending a church to which was for- 
merly attached a large congregation. ‘The Karl of Mountcashel states that 
he knows one who has served as a curate upwards of thirty-five years in a 
parish worth £1100 per annum, and who has a wife and seven children to 
support on a salary of £69. 4s. 74d., about fivepence to each per day. To 
these, ** annumerable other instances” of the wretchedness of the curates 
might be added. And whilst they are all but starving, others are with 
“ flinty hearts’? * wallowing in luxury and indolence on the wealth allotted 
by the nation for the propagation and support of the national religion,’’ and 
“ regard their laborious assistants as little better than journeymen, appren- 
tices, or menials,’’ nay, give them less wages than many handicraftsmen re- 
ceive. We have spoken of the rectors, let us turn to the bishops. Studied 
secrecy and false returns to Parliament, with other things, make it difficult 
“to ascertain the real value of Church property.’’ Mr. Leslie Foster esti- 
mated the income of the Irish bishops at £4600 per annum. They are 
twenty-two in number. Thus above one hundred thousand pounds are 
enjoyed by twenty-two persons. How far this estimate is below their actual 
receipts, it is not easy to say. The Bishop of Ferns himself rates the in- 
come of his brother of Derry at £15,000 per annum. ‘These extravagant 
sums he tries to justify, by contending that without them the Church would 
be devoid of learned men, as if the Unitarian body, whose ministers are the 
worst paid of all others, had not produced a Lardner, a Priestley, a Wake- 
ield, a Cappe, a Wellbeloved, a Kenrick; and as if Dissenting ministers 
generally did not even in regard to education rank upon a level with the 
clergy of the Establishment taken as a body. The Bishop of Ferns speaks 
frankly, when he tells Lord Mountcashel ** the incomes allotted to the clergy 
are designed to induce men to enter into the Church, with the hope that it 
will aflord them a maintenance, and eventually a competence, or even afflu- 
ence.” In noticing this perilous admission, Lord Mountcashel says, ** No 
wonder prudent parents who love their little boys should fix a longing eye 
a to rae a the Church. Oh! what would they do, or rather 
should J omy not do, to obtain a good living for a younger son’ And 
€ unit for other professions, how much more desirable must 
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that be where little exertion is required, and httle Jabour performed! But 
your Lordship with great simplicity asks, ‘if such inducements did pot 
exist, where should we find persons duly qualified 2? My Lord, 1 answer 
among the pious and good.’? And, we ask, could the Church be worse 
supplied than it is, and the people be more neglected than they are, if his 
Lordship and the rest of the bishops were as poor as their hard-working and 
much-despised curates? There is not much reason to wonder that the 
Bishop of Ferns has undertaken the defence of the abuses in the Irish Chureh 
since, though better than some of his brethren, his hands also are soiled 
with corruption. His own son has benefited by the union of parishes, and 
though it has never been customary in Ireland to pay tithe on such produce, 
the Bishop has recently demanded tithe on tobacco and mangel wurel, 
** [t is demands such as these that render our clergy unpopular, and alienate 
the atiections of the people.’? With all these abuses in existence, however, 
the Bishop declares that the Irish Church was never so pure as at present, 
What an augean stable must it have been, nay is! Those who have in this 
matter acted with Lord Mountecashel declare that the Church is in great 
peril, partly from the bands of the Catholics being untied, and partly from 
the mquisitive spirit of the day. Unless the abuses which ** gnaw her Vie 
tals’? be speedily removed, they see not how the church can avoid entre 
destruction, and most of the sympathy with Protestantism now found in Ire- 
land is owing, they declare, not to the Church, but the Dissenters, especially 
the Presbyterians. 

‘The Earl of Mountcashel followed up in the House of Lords what he had 
begun at Cork. As the basis of a motion, * that an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that he might be graciously pleased to 
appoint commissioners to inquire and state whether any and what abuses 
exist in the Church Establishment of England and Ireland, and if any, {0 
report such measures as may be most expedient for the remedy thereot,” 
his Lordship presented a petition signed by nearly three thousand persons 
members of the Established Church, among the signatures of whom were 
those of upwards of sixty magistrates of the county. In the course of his 
speech on the subject, the Noble Lord stated several facts, the substance of 
the chief of which we subjoin. . 

** The wisdom of our ancestors’? is finely exemplified in the ecclestas- 
tical law, which enjoins that ‘ no ecclesiastical person shall wear a print or 
wrought cotton night-cap, or shall wear a cap of blue or black silk velvet. 
With all the wealth possessed by the Irish Church, there 1s, it appears, ac- 
commodation in the churches of Ireland for only 173,250 persons, while 
there are 1,270,000 persons belonging to the Church of Ireland. ‘To as- 
certain with accuracy the amount of that wealth is, in the present state ol 
things, impossible, False reports relatively to it are made to Parliament. 
Parishes are described as worth £40 or £50 a year which produce quadruple 
that amount. ‘The amount of acres belonging to the Church is misstated : D 
one case the report is 13,000 below the fact. ‘The tithe-composition > 
has been of service to Ireland. England needs something of the sort. ” 
prove this, his Lordship, among other things, attirms, ‘* In one of — 
ments [ have received, I find an account of a clergyman who in ; 
Bible.” ** Whilst such scenes occur, parishioners cannot be expected © 
listen with complacency to the sermons of those who are parties '0 them.” 
The following story is amusing : Upon the way they fell in with a i 
followed by a train of goslings, the clergyman began counting them, 4 
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summed up his calculation by saying, Goa d! two geese for me.” They 
went a litle further and met a sow with a liter of pigs, the clergyman 
counted them also, and concluded by saying, * Ha! a pig for me.’”?— ** The 
custom of selling the next presentation to livings 1s practised daily. ‘This 
alone is calculated to bring the Church into disrepute, as it opens the door 
to persons who are particularly unfit for the discharge of the sacred func- 
tions. Whoever has money may enter the clerical profession without delay, 
as his father can appoint him by virtue of his purse to any living, though 
the transaction would amount to simony if a bishop were a party.’’ In 
1810, there were 3694 curates, of whom only 455 received more than £50 
per annum. An improvement has taken place, but few receive that to 
which they are entitled by law, and some as little as £25 per annum, 
Many curates have been obliged to become what is called journeyman par- 
sons and attend a house of call, where those who wish to hire may find a 
supply. ** With respect to residents, some reside without performing any 
duty, others do worse. Others again devote their whole time to secular 
employments, and others engage in such transactions as bring their names 
into the Gazette. The bankruptcy of the Rev. R. Gregg, dealer and chap- 
man, is mentioned, and among the etlects to be sold are furniture, hay, wine, 
and whiskey. It is repugnant to the canons of the Church that clergymen 
should engage in field-sports, but ‘* I know an archdeacon who keeps one 
of the best packs of fox-hounds in the county. Another clergyman has 
also an excellent pack of fox-hounds which he regularly hunts, and I have 
heard of a clergyman who, after his duties in the church were performed, 
used to meet his brother huntsmen at the communion table on the Sunday, 
aud arrange with them where the hounds were to start from next day. [| 
might state many instances of abuses similar to those | have mentioned, aud 
many of a much more serious nature. If your Lordships knew the many 
facts of this nature which have come to my knowledge within the last s:x 
months, you would feel astonished.’”’? ‘The Secretary of State and the head of 
tle Government have both said that ‘* the Church must be defended by its 
own purity.”” When then, we ask, will the elements of its defence be found 
seeing abuses so ** numerous,’’ so ** scandalous,’’ are asserted by its 
friends to be found connected with it ? 

The manner in which the Earl of M.’s motion was met in the House is 
no little curious. Not a word was said in reply. A plain proof that no 
plausible defence could be urged, and that the bishops and their adherents 
wished to prevent the matter from being noticed by the nation, by getting 
it over without a debate. Nor did his Lordship’s motion for an address to 
the King fare better than his speech. One vote only was given in favour of 
it. No matter; the day of reformation must come. All the finesse of bi- 
shops cannot prevent it, nor all the apathy of the nobility, Public nui- 
sances will be, if not removed, yet ere long abated, and among the greatest 
is the Church Establishment. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Arr. lL. — Traets printed for the 
American Unitarian Association, 

The Danger of Delay. By Rev. W. 
Ware. 

The Theology of the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School. By F. W. P. Green- 
wood. 

On Christian Salvation. 
Whitman. 

The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

The Genius of Christianity. By W.H. 
Furness. 


By B. 


Evangelical Unitarianism adapted to 
the Poor and Unlearned. By A. 
Young. 


More good things from America. We 
Englishmen would do well to remember 
there is no law of primogeniture in lite- 
rary and theological merits, and except 
we bestir ourselves quickly, the younger 
will have supplanted the elder brother. 
The British Association will not be to 
blame if we do not possess series of 
tracts equally useful with those that 
have been published and are now a pub- 
lishing in the United States, for they 
have done what in them lay to call out 
the talent of our younger ministers (and 
others) by the rewards which they have 
offered for tracts on several important 
subjects. Independently of the distine- 
tion of being crowned by the worthies 
who so ably preside over the associa- 
tion, the educated portion of the Unita- 
rian community would do well to reflect, 
and to let that reflection prompt them to 
act, that the thinking, learning, and in- 
wardly digesting which would be requi- 
site to prepare themselves for writing on 
any one of the given subjects, would 
prove highly beneficial to their minds 
and greatly enlarge their capability of 
usefulness, 

Each one of the tracts, the titles of 
which we have above enumerated, is a 
theological gem. If they cannot be pro- 
cured in numbers sufficient for circula- 
tion in England, let them be reprinted. 
In some particulars it is true they go 
over the ground that has been much 


trodden in this country. But old topics 
are often treated of in a pew way, and 
diversified with new matter, and reudered 
interesting by what to our minds cousti- 
tutes the chief excellence of American 
productions—a fervour and simplicity of 
spirit which win their way to the heart, 
‘The American Unitarian ministers being 
provided for the most part with the 
means of subsistence without secular 
employments, are eminently pastors. Iu 
consequence they have every opportunity 
of knowing men as they are, and the 
way in which their bosoms can be pene- 
trated. Their writings have, therefore, 
an eminently practical character. They 
do not smell of the lamp, they have not 
the savour of the schools, but of actual 
life. Less learned, they are more useful 
than the compositions of our writers. 
Hoping that the tracts themselves will 
ere long be in the hands of our readers, 
we shall not attempt an analysis of them, 
but content ourselves with making a few 
extracts. Where all is excellent selec- 
tion is difficult. ‘This remark is empha- 
tically true of the first in our list on 
“the danger of delay.” From the se- 
cond we learn, that ‘‘ The institution, 
viz. the Cambridge divinity school, ‘ has 
risen up gradually from small beginnings, 
and has never yet been endowed with 
any satisfactory approach to _complete- 
ness. Though the system of instruction 
there is now much more perfect than It 
was a few years ago, there is even now 
only one teacher, the Dexter Professor 
of Sacred Literature, whose time and 
attention are wholly devoted to the theo- 
logical students. Should the Rev. Mr. 
Ware return from Europe, as we as 
Almighty God that he may be permite 
to return with health and strength sufli- 
cient for the duties of the new Profes- 
sorship of Pastoral Theology, — 
he has been appointed, and which has 
recently been endowed with a yen pres 
fund (for ten years) by the reper oner pe 
of generous individuals, the schoo a 
then possess the undivided labours 
two instructors. The other Ce 
who are engaged in it as teachers 7 
also in the University with which : : 
connected, with the exception of oe 
clergyman of this city, who Is tm} 















































rily engaged to give instruction in the 
criticism aud interpretation of the Old 
Testament.’ Of these Gentlemen the 
following is a list and also an outline of 
the instruction of the Divinity Scheol at 
Cambridge; * Rev. Dr. Ware has exer- 
cises with each of the three classes in 
the Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, and on Christian ‘Theology. 
Professor Willard teaches Hebrew. Pro- 
fessor Norton teaches the Criticism of 
the New Testament to the junior class. 
Dr. Follen teaches the German language 
to the junior class, and has exercises in 
Ethics with the senior class. Rev. Mr. 
Palfrey, of Boston, teaches, for the pre- 
sent, the middle and senior classes in 
the Criticism of the Old Testament. 
Rev. H. Ware, Jun., is expected to in- 
struct in the composition aud dehvery of 
Sermous, and in the pastoral care.” 
‘No permanent provision is yet made 
for any part of this instruction.’? The 
divinity school has so far increased that 
it contains at present forty-five students. 
‘The tract entitled ‘*on Christian Salva- 
tion” is full of sound doctrine, and that 
entitled ‘* the Genius of Christianity” is 
full of sound admonition and beautiful 
displays of the spirit of the gospel. We 
give the following as a specimen : ‘ The 
genius of liberal Christianity advances 
another claim upon our regard when we 
observe how pertectly it cousults human 
comfort in the cognizance which it takes 
of the daily feelings and habits—of those 
dispositions of mind which do not attract 
public observation. It is not, it has 
been observed by another, ‘ with gross 
acts of vice or with splendid virtue, that 
our religion is mainly conversant. ‘This 
is not its true spirit. It descends even 
to that turn of sentiment which fashions 
the deportment of man to man.’ It 
would preside in the daily interchanges 
of domestic life, and incite to a thou- 
sand litthe ‘endearing cares and enga- 
ging attentions.’ It would teach us to 
be considerate, and to cheer all around 
us with ‘glad words and kind looks.’ 
In so doing it takes a humble sphere, 
but it accumulates an untold amount of 
happiness, Great deeds of benevolence, 
“reat acts of generosity no doubt pro- 
duce a great deal of joy, and make many 
hearts light; but ‘a humane considera- 
tion, a rational and habitual indulgence 
lor others, evinced by an uninterrupted 
Sweetness of manner,’ does more, infi- 
nitely more, for the substantial and 
abiding comfort of human life. The 
Causes of great happiness or misery are 
only occasional. It is the little occur- 
renees of every day Which, considered in 
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themselves, may appear insignificant, 
that go to make up the amount of human 
enjoyment or misery. It is very seldom 
that you have an opportunity of saving 
the life of a fellow-creature, but every 
day you may make some little contribu- 
tion to the happiness of those with 
whom you associate, either by a kind 
word or an encouraging smile. You are 
not often called upon to submit to a 
great injury or to torgive a determined 
enemy; but almost every hour of every 
day, some little forbearance is to be 
practised, some little petulance of tem- 
per to be pardoned. Christianity, there- 
fore, in taking into her jurisdiction the 
usual course of human feeling and con 
duct, is full of benevolent wisdom, and 
shews herself acquainted with the best 
wants of man, What an cnormous 
waste may be made of the great sum of 
happiness by the indulgence of a fretful, 
uncomplying temper af home! It may 
ruin the peace of a whole family, and 
drive the husband and father to the 
forgetfulness of excess. It is no com- 
mon excellence in Christianity that its 
object is the diffusion of a peaceable, 
quiet, proper spirit through the ordinary 
relations of society.’’ What truth and 
beauty in the following passage! ‘* It is 
the object of all religions, but the reli- 
gion of the New ‘Testament,—it is the 
aim of many religious teachers at this 
day,—to startle men, to produce excite- 
ment and turbulence in the mind. Now 
the design of the Creator, so far as it is 
manifest in the course of nature and 
providence, appears to be very different. 
He does not aim to excite us, but to 
keep us calm and composed, Only think 
how tremendous are the resources of his 
ompipotence, and then look around you 
and see how quietly he uses them. ‘There 
are no dazzling and confounding displays 
of power, such as we may easily con- 
ceive him to make if he choose. On the 
contrary, every thing is done in the 
softest and stillest manner. It seems as 
if God, remembering that we are dust, 
and kuowing how excitable a creature 
man is, took particular care not to dis- 
turb and overthrow our minds. In an 
instant he might make such an exhibi- 
tion of his power as would drive man to 
insanity and blast his intellect by an 
overwhelming sense of terror, ‘The 
Almighty, so far from using avy such 
means of impressing us, walks around 
us with noiseless step, and carries on 
the magnificent operations of nature 
slowly and silently, and seems to veil 
himself from us in mercy. The wheels 
of God's creation ‘ creak not harsh thun- 
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der’ as they turn, but they roll on with 
a gentleness equalled only by the power 
that moves them, Christianity, in our 
view, accords most beautifully with the 
spirit of nature aud providence. The 
ends at which he aims are sublime; how 
simple and gentle are the means! It 
would fashion man—this poor fabric of 
dust, to the glorious image of the Invi- 
sible God, But it erects no imposing 
apparatus to effect this object. It bids 
us cultivate faithfully our natural affec- 
tious and discharge our plain duties 
quietly and without osteatation ; and in 
this way the wonderful process of spiri- 
tual creation is carried on, and the hu- 
man soul becomes a partaker of the 
divine nature.” We cannot retrain from 
subjoining the concluding — sentence: 
‘*'There is nothing so beautiful as the 
pure and uncorrupt religion of Jesus 
Christ. Would you look upon its beauty, 
fill yourself with its quiet, gentle and 
glad spirit, and in the still chambers of 
your own soul, God will make unto you 
a great revelation. Truth in her own 
divine and eternal form = shall appear 
there. * He who doeth God’s will shail 
know the doctrine.’ The tongue of an 
angel could not give you such a sense of 
its worth and glory as you shall have 
when it has thoroughly sanctified you.” 

Kew persons could aford to write in 
so simple a style as that of this tract, 
because there are few who do not need 
to eke out their scanty thoughts with 
high-sounding words. 

Unitarians have been charged with 
denying the Divinity of Christ. Without 
suflicientatteution to things which differ, 
some of our bedy have admitted the 
alleged fact. Hence has been strength- 
ened the absurd idea that we are unbe- 
lievers. The Divinity of Christ is not 
the Deity of Christ. He who denies the 
Jatter says Christ is not the Eternal God, 
He who denies the former may be un- 
derstood to deny the divine excellencies 
of his character and the divine original 
of his commission, These things Uni- 
tarians do not deny, and the author of 
the piece designated “The Divinity of 
Jesus Christ,’’ has done well to shew, 
that we hold the Divinity, whilst we 
deny the Deity of Christ. ‘* You per- 
ceive,” he says, * from the discussion in 
which we have engaged, the fallacy of 
the charge which is sometimes brought 
against us, that we regard our Saviour 
as @ mere man. You may have been 
told that this is our belief. But as you 
have pow seen, the assertion is ground- 
less. You understand that in rejecting 
the unscriptural doctrine of our Saviour’s 
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Deity, we by no means deny the scriptu. 
ral doctrine of his Divinity. You per. 
celve that there is a medium between 
regarding Jesus as the Eternal God anid 
as a common man, You perceive that 
he sustains relations, appointed to hin 
by his Father in heaven, which elevate 
him far above the ordinary level of hu. 
manity, and make him nest to God, the 
mnost worthy object of our confidence, 
adimiration, and love.” 

The existence in America of the body 
of Unitarians designated Christians is 
yet but partially known among at least 
the humble classes of our community in 
this kingdom. The following details are 
given respecting them in the tract term- 
ed ‘* Evangelical Unitarianism adapted 
to the ‘Poor and Uulearned,’’ with a 
view to establish, together with other 
arguments and instances, the fact im- 
plied in the title: ‘It may not be ge- 
nerally known, that since the beginning 
of the present century there has sprung 
up in this country a very wumerous sect, 
who, abjuring all distinctive names, 
call themselves the Christian denomi- 
nation. Originally they were seceders 
from the Presbyterian, the Baptist, and 
the Methodist bodies. Of course they 
were all nominally ‘Trivitarians, having 
been educated in that doctrine. The 
doctrine, however, was soon canvassed, 
brought to the test of revelation, aud 
universally rejected with all its concomi- 
tant doctrines as unscriptural. Within 
twenty-five years their growth has been 
wonderful, particularly in the Western 
states of the Union, and chiefly among 
the common people. They have now 500 
ministers, from 700 to 1000 churches, 
and they number about 200,000 persons 
who have embraced their principles and 
doctrines. One of their _ principal 
peeachers says, ‘ We are Evangelical 
Unitarians in preaching and app.ying the 
Unitarian doctrine, and it is this mode 
of preaching and applying it which rm 
crowned our labours with such @ res 
harvest. [t is this which gives us access 
to the cummon people, who constitute the 
greatest part of our congregations. 

The following information Is interest: 
ing: ‘ My last instance is the — 
which has attended the labours of te 
Unitariav missionary among the eon 
Boston. Into whatever families he 
eutered he tells us he bas uniformly been 

. . pat kei ss, HIS pub- 
received with great kindness. | ath 
lic services have, for the last wd. — 
been regularly and fully attended, 
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ago, he expressed with much feeling the 
high satistaction he had derived from 
witnessing the adaptedness of Unitarian 
Christianity to the capacities aud wants 
of the poor, and especially in the evi- 
dence he had had in the course of his 
labours, how invaluable and sovereign 
a power it possessed to give consolation, 
peace, and support, in the mortal hour. 
Truly ‘the common people hear him 
gladly.’ After such a successful experi- 
ment, tried in the midst of us, will any 
one have the bolduess to say that Uni- 
tarianism is not a religion for the poor 2?” 





A RT. 11.— Reasons Sor the Unitarian 
Belief plainly stated in Nine Lec- 
tures. By Luther Hamilton. Bos- 
ton. 


Tne writer does not explore the 
heights and depths of the sea of con- 
troversy, but glides easily over its sur- 
face. He has produced a plain book for 
plain people. In so doing he might have 
avoided some negligences of style into 
which he has fallen. Nor would his 
** Reasons’ have been less acceptable in 
our opinion had he blended with them 
somewhat more of moral and devotional 
fecling than we find in his lectures. In 
this country, at least, the day of the dry- 
hone coutroversy is, we trust, passed, 
Hencetorward the heart and soul will be 
appealed to as well as the intellect. If 
man, Man who consists not of one, but 
all of these,—if man, and not a part of 
man, is to be swayed, the reasons for 
the Unitarian belief must be directed to 
his moral, his spiritual, as well as to his 
intellectual faculties. Mr. Hamiiton’s 
little book contains few things that 
would, if extracted, be new to our rea- 
ders Nor is the old rendered striking 
by telicity of expression. Every thing is 
in agreement with the title, plain; plain, 
that is, easy to be understood; plain, 
that is, unadorned; plain, that is, equable 
aud devoid of saliency. Such a mode of 
writiig was, we doubt not, well chosen 
in reference to the author's congrega- 
tion, but would find little acceptance be- 
fore even our humbler congregations. 

In reference to “ the Holy Ghost,” the 
author says, ‘the phrase is never used 
as the name of a person.’ It is used to 
denote simply divine inspiration or in- 
fluence in some of its manifestations of 
miraculous knowledge or power. \n this 
sense the phrase ‘holy spirit’? occurs in 
eighty-eight passages, and in the same 
sense “the spirit’? is used in forty-six. 
Phere are nine in which “ spirit of 
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God” is also used for divine inspiration, 
with its attendant gifts; in three * spirit 
of the Lord’ is so used; “ spirit: of 
Christ’? occurs in this sense once, and 
spirit of truth’ three times; the 
phrase ‘*my spirit’’ denotes the same 
thing in three instances, and the same is 
signified by ** his spirit’ once ; and there 
are seven passages in which persons are 
said to be ‘tin the spirit,”’ when acting 
or speaking from inspiration. ‘There are 
then one hundred and sixty passages in 
which either the phrase ‘* holy spirit,’’ 
or au equivalent word or phrase, denotes 
divine and miraculous inspiration or influ- 
ence in some of its manifestations. There 
are, | believe, but fifty-one passages in 
which these phrases have a different 
meaning, viz. three in which ** holy 
spirit” means, in reference to human 
affections, ‘*a pure or holy mind ;”" five 
in which ** spirit of God’? means a spirit 
or disposition that is godlike, or one 
which God approves; in four places 
** spirit of Christ,’ or a phrase equiva- 
Jent to it, is used with a similar mean- 
ing; ‘the spirit’? is used for the Chris- 
tian temper ten times, and in twenty- 
four passages it denotes the gospel dis- 
peusation ; in three places the ‘* spirit 
of God” means, not a person separate 
from the Father, but God himself, and 
the phrase “ spirit of the Lord” is thus 
used twice. ‘The writer’s mode of pro- 
ceeding in the investigation is the only 
proper one. ‘* I have examined all these 
phrases separately, and in all the pas- 
sages in which any of them occur in the 
Christian Scriptures. I believe that the 
geperally acknowledged rules of inter- 
pretation give to these phrases the mean- 
ing which | have ascribed to them. 
Moreover, ‘Trinitarian commentators 
themselves allow the same meaning to 
much the greater number of the pas- 
sages to which [ have referred, ‘They 
think, indeed, that some of them teach 
the distinct personality and supreme di- 
vinity of the holy spirit. But I do uot, 
on the most deliberate and careful exa- 
mination of every passage, find reason 
to believe that the phrase ‘ holy spirit’ 
or ‘ ghost’ oceurs in a single instance in 
the New Testament, as the name of an 
intelligent agent, distinct from the Fa- 
ther, or as a real and proper person.” 
And there are ‘‘ many passages in which 
the phrase cannot denote a person.” 

It is among the signs of the decline of 
‘Trinitarianism that the Holy Ghost is so 
little noticed. Little is said for bim in 
the way of defence, little about him in 
the popular pulpits, and little to him 
from the lips of worshipers. Occasion- 
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ally he is spoken of trom a sense of de- 
cency. If the three persons in the Tri- 
nity be coequal in themselves, their 


glory from the mouths and hearts of 


their devotees is not coequal. ‘They may 
be equal in creeds, they are not equal in 
the human soul. In fact the Son eu- 
grosses the supreme attention to the 
diminution of the Father’s honour, and 
almost exclusion of the Holy Ghost. 
The Deity of the Holy Ghost is all but 
given up in reality, and soon will be in 
profession also. ‘Things change first— 
then names. 

The writer treats also of the terms 
** offering,’’ ** sacrifice,’’ ** propitiation,”’ 
and with some effect. It seems to us, 
however, that the best way of viewing 
these words in their application to the 
death of Christ, is to regard them as re- 
lics of a gross anthropomorphitism. ‘The 
Jews, in at least the early period of their 
civil polity, believed that God was really 
propitiated. So they placed the essence 
of piety in fear, ‘the fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom.”’ Such views were 
suited to their infant state. It is not 
surprising that their language became 
permanently tinctured with these gross 
notions, nor, consequently, that when 
Jews had to develop a more refined sys- 
tem, they should retain phrasevlogy to 
which they were habituated, and_ still 
speak of God occasionally, not as he 
was in himself, but as their ancestors 
had conceived of him. But the real 
character of the system they developed 
is to be determined not by one or two 
phrases, the relics of a semi-barbarous 
age, but by the leading facts and princi- 
ples which the system sets forth. 

We do not think the writer’s conclu- 
sion sufliciently ample when he says, 
that ‘* Christ died for men by dying in 
attestation of the truth of his doctrine.” 
There is surely a difference, and a wide 
difference, between the evidence of his 
doctrine and the objects of his death. 
Mr. Hamilton here errs in a large and 
good company. Nevertheless we think 
he does err, and greatly too. We may 
recur to this subject on a future oppor- 
tunity. 

The orthodox will have that their pet 
doctrines are the essentials of Christia- 
nity. Let them read Mr. Hamilton’s 
concluding paragraph. ‘If it be cer- 
tain that every person of common under- 
standing can, by the help of the Scrip- 
ture alone, obtain a knowledge of the 
first truths, the essential principles of 
the Christian religion, it is not less cer- 
tain that the doctrine of the ‘Trinity and 
other distinguishing doctrines of ortho- 


-Unitarianism, the Indey 


doxy are hot among those first truths 
and essential principles, for there are 
thousands of serious inquirers after truth 
who search the Scripture in vain. for 
those doctrines. Many, not common 
readers of the Bible only, but many of 
the most sagacious critics and most pro- 
found reasoners who have regarded the 
Bible as the rule of faith, and been sin- 
cere believers in the Christian religion, 
and its most able defenders against the 
assaults of infidelity; many whose names 
shine brightest among those which have 
been rendered immortal by intellectual 
power and moral worth; many sueh 
minds have not been able to discover 
that the Scriptures teach the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or the peculiar doctrines of 
Calvinism. If it cannot be inferred from 
this fact with certainty, that the Bible 
does not contain those doctrines, it can 
be inferred with certainty that it does 
not teach them plaiuly, and therefore, 
that they are not among the leading 
truths—the first or essential principles 
of the Gospel of Christ. But while it is 
not certain that the above-mentioned 
doctrines are contained in the Bible, it 
is certain and obvious to every reader 01 
the Sacred Volume, that it teaches the 
leading principles of the Unitarian be- 
lief. The doctrines of orthodoxy I re- 
gard as corrupt additions to these prin- 
ciples, and not additions merely, but 
contradictions of them, contradictions 
which have done more to retard the ge- 
neral triumph of truth and pure religion, 
than all the writings of infidels from the 
first age of Christianity to the present 
hour,” 


i ed 


Art. IL.—TZhe Library of Ecelesias- 


tical Knowledge. 


Tis work, consisting of a series of 
cheap publications designed to diffuse 
religious information of such a nature a 
may strengthen the cause of dissent « 
of misnamed orthodoxy, is conducted by 
some leading men of the Independent 
denomination. We know well what fate 
a series of Unitarian publicatious would 
meet with in the hands of one of their 
Reviewers, for of all the opponents ¢ 
yendents are the 
most constant and bitter. We do “ 
propose to do unto them as they, - 
milar circumstances, would do cee 
On the contrary, we commence our . 
tice by recommending this series 
tracts to the managers of our pe 
libraries. ‘Though unequal in ope 
execution they offer much useful 1 













































mation at a small charge. If the plan 
so far well executed on the whole is 
completed, it will afford a proof of the 
eood condition of the Dissenting interest 
as compared with that of the Church, 
for a similar design lately formed and 
made public on the part of the Establish- 
nent, proved, notwithstanding the boast- 
ed learning and the known opulence of 
the hierarchy, abortive after the publica- 
tion of two or three numbers. 

We find in these tracts many indica- 
tions of improvement among the body 
from which they proceed. As an in- 
stance, we quote the ensuing passage 
from the second piece on the life of Lu- 
ther: ** From the reformers also. their 


posterity have inherited the love of 


creeds. They appealed, indeed, to scrip- 
ture, and this was well; it was infinitely 
important. But they allowed themselves 
at the same time to invent a standard of 
appeal in religion in the form of articles 
of faith, which it is easy to perceive may 
always become what they have so often 
since proved, instruments of political 
government or of religious persecution ; 
weapons at once for the factious and the 
intolerant. In reality, a creed, however 
well constructed and however in its ge- 
neral principles aecordant with scripture, 
disparages the authority of scripture as 
the exclusive foundation of religion, and 
introduces another ground of appeal 
in this momentous concern. Its obvious 
and deplorable tendency is to destroy in 
the mind one of those principles which 
IS most essential to the purity and there- 
fore to the progress of true religion, ¢he 
personal nature of it. Misconception on 
this point has favoured a thousand delu- 
sions, and obscured the glory of Chris- 
tianity.”” Exactly what Unitariaus have 
always maintained, and what they have 
recently strugyled so manfully for in 
Ireland AGAINsT the intolerance of or- 
thodoxy. 


lhe last number which has appeared, 


is entitled “On the present State of 


Religion in England.” As might be ex- 
pected, Unitarianism comes in for its 
full share of reprobation. Its progress 
on the Continent is thus admitted : “ The 
faith once delivered to the saints has, in 
many parts of the Continent, been almost 
obliterated, and a marked and specious 
infidelity as an abomination that maketh 
desolate” (kind creature this writer) ** has 
Stood iu the holy place * where it ought 
hot,”*’ <6 Among us, on the contrary, 
the leading doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, opposed as they are to all the pride 
and carnality of our fallen nature, have 
still been cherished 3” ** the great bulk 
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have happily retained a certain reverence 
at least for the truths of  scripture.’’ 
Yes, men often stickle for orthodoxy 
who are devoid of Christianity, because 
to be orthodox is to be in good repute, 
and a person had better break all the 
teu commandments than question one 
established dogma. ‘* The only excep- 
tion, constituting happily but a small 
fraction of the whole, consists of those 
who cannot be regarded iu any other 
light than as a schism from all who are 
called Christians, since they deny almost 
every thing which stamps on Christianity 
a peculiar character while they appro- 
priate the name. Our readers will per- 
ceive that we allude to the followers of 
Socinus’’ (such persons are a * small frac- 
tion’ indeed) ** who may properly be de- 
nominated a sect of philosophers who 
have vainly endeavoured to incorporate 
Christianity with Deism, by mutilating 
its stature on the Procustes’ bed of hu- 
man reason, It is needless to insist 
that, under this treatment, the spirit of 
Christianity has departed and left behind 
nothing else than cold and lifeless clay.”’ 
And yet the writer seems to be making 
some progress towards this wicked sys- 
tem. At least his orthodoxy is not of 
the first water. ‘* He who denies that 
there is some triplicity in the Godhead, 
which is made known to us under the 
distinctions of Father, Son, and Spirit,’ 
&e. If we amputate said orthodoxy, 
the author emasculates the Trinity, for 
we find ‘* which’? instead of who applied 
to his Trinity, which Trinity is a ‘* ¢ri- 
plicity.”” Admirable! and his  per- 
sons” are * distinctions’?! In the Li- 
tany, then, there must be put instead of 
“QO! most holy and glorious ‘Trinity, 
three persons and one God. O! most 
holy and glorious ‘ Triplicity,’ three 
‘ distinctions’ and one Godhead.’ Of 
this triplicity, even he is not quite cer- 
tain. The qualifying some precedes it— 
** some triplicity.”” So true is it that 
the scantiest orthodoxy gives a man a 
disposition to castigate the unfortunate 
heretic. Well, we would rather bear 
reproach than stultify our understand- 
ings or veil our scriptural convictions 
under the current forms of language, 
though these forms were reduced to the 
shadowy orthodoxy of a triplicity of dis- 
tinctions. ‘The spirit of orthodoxy must, 
we think, in some quarters, be “ nigh 
unto death,” since its outward shape 
and symbols are so attenuated. ‘* Some 
triplicity” of ‘* distinctions’?! Shade 
of Athanasius, art thou not indignant 
that this man ranks himself with thee ; 
this man who has frittered away your 
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good solid Trinity into “ some triplici- 
ty,’’ and your well-defined tangible “ per- 
sons’’ into ** distinctions’? And these 
distinctions, holy saint, we fear exist in 
the mind of this modern ‘* Procustes”’ 
without a difference, aud thus thy tri- 
theism is attenuated to a form of words, 
We now understand how it is that this 
accuser of the brethren is so angry (there 
are other specimens of his wrath beside 
what we have quoted) with the Unita- 
rians. The slighter the difference the 
greater the virulence, it is said, between 
Christian sects. The only return, how- 
ever, which we shall make for all our 
brother’s wrath, is to wish him a speedy 
liberation from his triplicity of distine- 
tions into the substantial truth of the 
Unity of God, and the Messiahship of 
Christ. We have also to thank him for 
the passage we are about to extract. It 
might have been written by an Unitarian 
to check the lawless outrages of ortho- 
dox revivals : ‘* We shall close the pre- 
sent remarks by adverting to one other 
source of impediment to the moral power 
and dignity of the gospel, in the error 
aud ertravagance which sometimes mark 
the sentiments and profession of those 
who, in the judgment of charity, appear 
to be sincere followers of the Redeemer. 
In some recent instances pretence has been 
made even to the working of miracles. 
What effect can this ¢onduct produce but 
to open the mouth of infidelity and to 
brand evangelical religion in the eves of 
the formal and the lukewarm, with the 
character of fanaticism and folly? It is 
oue of the wayward tendencies of human 
frailty, as it mixes itself up not unfre- 
quently with deep religious feeling, to 
start aside from the sober path of hope 
and passive reliance’? (passive reliance !) 
** on God into some morbid track of ex- 
citement, which, however, cannot afford 
it any lasting repose. ‘Tossed aloug the 
stormy ocean of this life, and agitated 
with the billows of temptation and the 
unquiet conditions which the disturbing 
force of moral evil has produced over the 
whole face of the present scene, the 
human spirit is in danger of acquiring a 
morbid restlessness which is satisfied 
With nothing that does not powerfully 
strike the imagination as vew or surpris- 
ing, instead of finding the balm of all its 
wounds, and a calm resting-place for its 
toils in the simple doctrine of ,the gos- 
pel.””. What a sentence this; what a 
style the extract is penned in! When 
we said an Unitarian might have written 
it, we spoke not of the style but the sen- 
timent. No; an Unitarian would not 
make human frailty first a liquid, “ mix- 
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tunes of a neighbouring people ¢ 
marvellous developme 





es itself up,” and then a restive horse, 

start aside. Nor would he think of 
talking about a ** morbid track,” espe. 
cially since M‘Adam has cured our roads 
of most of their disorders, As to « pas- 
sive reliance on God,’’ that looks. too 
much like expecting miraculous aid, the 
very thing the writer blames, to come 
from au Unitarian’s pen. The following 
flight is as much too high as the excel- 
lencics now noted are too low for one 
of our school: The doctrine of man’s 
Vicarious redemption we believe to be 
the basis on which the whole of Chris- 
tianity rests; the key-stone of that arch 
which the benevolence of the Deity has 
thrown across the dreary gulf of homan 
ignorance and guilt; the path-way over 
which the followers of Socinas may be 
said to abandon in the perilous and infa- 
tuated attempt to navigate the gloomy 
abyss in the frail bark of human specu- 
Jation.”? There is in all the publications 
of this Society too much magniloquence, 
Scarcely is there a page free from offence 
against good taste and common sense. 
Why cannot the writers say what they 
have to say in plain nuambitious phrase? 
Our estimate of the literary qualifications 
of the Independents has not been raised 
by reading the numbers of the Library 
of Ecclesiastical Knowledge. 


eee toe ee 


Art. IV.— The Retrihutory Provi- 
dence of God, illustrated in the case 
of Nations and [Individuals 7a Ser- 
mon, preached after receiwing the 
intelligence of the Revolution m 
Paris. By John James Tayler, 
A.B. London: Hunter; Manches- 
ter: Forrest. 


We have room only for one extract, 
but that extract will do far more towards 
recommending, as we wish to do, this 
discourse than any words that we could 
use. 

‘If such ought to be the firm and 
unshaken assurance of a devout mind 
even when appearances are most strongly 
opposed to it, what abundant cause va 
triumphant exultation do not we a 
who see the prospects of society bi _ a 
ening on our view, who have receive’ 
new testimonies to the invincible — 
of truth, justice, and freedom, who have 
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of emancipation for the oppressed be for 
a time delayed, becanse a people heated 
by faction and stained with blood are as 
vet unworthy of liberty, and that if this 
people should again be permitted to fall 
under the yoke, that they may be further 
chastened and disciplined by adversity, it 
is not that the Almighty has forgotten 
his children who cry unto him, it is not 
that the interests of liberty are perished 
for ever, it is not that the day-star of 
happiness is everlastingly set in blood ; 
but it is, O glorious and triumphant evi- 
dence of the controlling and protecting 
providence of God! it is, that sobered by 
adversity, instiucted by experience, and 
purified by the chastening influences of 
reflection aud sorrow from the darker 
aud fiercer passions, they may in the ful- 
ness of time, when the measure of their 
sufferings is accomplished, step forth 
with the. majestic frout of liberty and 
truth, aud in one simultaneous rising by 
ove decisive effort firmly and resolutely 
seize upon that freedom to which their 
virtues entitle them, aud which their 
previous trials have fitted them to exer- 
cise and enjoy. The si it of a whole 
people reused by one magnanimous feel- 
ing in defence of their invaded rights, 
and asserting them with a firmness, a 
courage, and a merciful moderation to 
Which past history furnishes nothing pa- 
rallel, is trulyanimating to the benevolent 
and generous soul, and affords a most 
gratifying proof that the people who can 
thus unite with the most heroic bravery 
and the most devoted love of justice, the 
tenderest compassion and humanity, have 
hot been tutored by adversity in vain. 
I devoutly hope and trust that, as men 
and as Christians, we shall not be found 
Wauting in the most cordial expressions 
of sympathy and congratulation to our 
brethren ; our congratulation on the 
well-merited recovery of their rights aud 
liberties ; our sympathy conveyed in the 
kindest and most substantial form on 
occasion of their losses and sufferings 
Which, however they may be forgotten 
by the public in the bustle and glare of 
victory, will be deeply felt by many a 
private mourner, and which are the price 
that must be paid for the least costly and 
the most necessary of these revolutions 
of society. I trust we shall let our 
beighbours see that the English public 
's one with them in heart and in spirit, 
and that so far from envying their splen- 
did success in the spirit of that miserable 
patriotism which once separated as im- 
placable foes those who ought to have 
lived together as brethren and friends, 
We heartily rejoice in every triumph 
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which they have gained, as only an addi- 
tional guarantee for the perpetuity and 
strength of our own liberties.” 


en 


Art. V.—The Day of the Lord: a 
Sermon, preached before the West- 
Riding Unitarian Tract Society at 
Wakefield, May 12th. By William 
Turner, Jun., A. M. 


Tris discourse abounds in judicious 
and useful reflections. The text, 1 Thess. 
v. 2, ‘© For yourselves know perfectly 
that the day of the Lord so cometh as a 
thief in the night ;’’ the respectable au- 
thor, a little warped in his judgment, we 
think, by the application of it which he 
is about to make, suggests ‘may not 
have been intended to have an exclusive 
reference to any particular event, but 
may be considered as a general descrip- 
tion applicable to all great and signal 
manifestations of the presence of God 
with his creatures.”” The application 
and the interpretation of a text are two 
things perfectly distinct. The latter 
sets forth the meaning of the writer, the 
former applies that meaning to any event 
which comes within the scope of the 
principle implied iv it. Whether or not 
these two things are confounded in the 
case before us, we rather propose for 
consideration than positively affirm. The 
following quotation contains the general 
truth which the writer labours, and most 
successfully, to establish: ‘* Every im- 
portant or remarkable event may, with 
great propriety, be styled * the day of 
the Lord ;’ as being a period (and there- 
fore a day, not the day) which strikingly 
illustrates his designs and the tendency 
of his measures for the final happiness 
and improvement of all his creatures ; a 
period when our attention is more pecu- 
liarly aud forcibly directed to the hand 
of God, regulating all the changes and 
revolutions of the world so as to sub- 
serve his gracious purposes. And it is 
remarkably true of most of these, that 
they come upon us like a thief in the 
vight, and take men as it were by sur- 
prise.’’ The period in which we live is 
eminently adapted to illustrate this po- 
sition, as may be seen by comparing our 
condition in respect to religious truth 
and liberty with that of our fathers. 
And may not what we have seen encon- 
rage us to hope for more marvels of the 
same nature? A time may come when 
‘* those who are vow the most vehe- 
ment in raising the war-cry against 
what they are pleased to call Socinian 
blasphemies, shall see and acknowledge 
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their mistake, and ¢ offer us the right 
hand of Christiav fellowship. When 
we think of all the things which have 
occurred iu Our own times, can we take 
upon ourselves to say, notwithstanding 
the influence of many apparently uufa- 
vourable circumstances in our political 
and ecclesiastical institutions, that causes 
may not even now be at work which are 
neither marked nor distinctly under- 
stood, but which, when we are least an- 
ticipating it, shall bring on a great and 
glorious § day of the Lord’’’?) «* When 
we contemplate the condition of many 
of our brethren labouring under the 


load of ignorance, intolerance, priest-. 


craft, or superstition, let us cherish the 
belief that even now those worthies may 
be breathing in their air who will be 
their leaders to deliverance.” The re- 
spectable author of this discourse has 
not long since retired from a professor- 
ship in an institution that merits the 
support of every friend of religious li- 
berty, free inquiry, aud sound kuow- 
ledge, we mean the College at York, a 
situation which Mr. Turner held for 
years with honour to himself, and great 
advantage to many who now fill our pul- 
pits, or support our churches, to the 
charge of a congregation—a station for 
which his attachment to the duties of 
the ministry eminently fits him, and in 
which we rejoice to learn he is actively 
engaged, labouring as a preacher, as a 
pastor, and as an author, to promote the 
best interests of his fellow-creatures, 
and the great aud bevignant purposes of 
his Lord and his God. 





Art. VI.—On the Value of Know- 
ledge and Free Enquiry: a Ser- 
mon, preached before the Elders 
and Representatives of the Unita- 
rian General Baptists, at their An- 
nual Meeting, held in Worship- 
Street Meeting - House, London, 
June 1, 1830. By C. P. Valentine. 


‘* ILLUSTRATIONS taken from the 
Greek classical writers for the true iv- 
terpretation of the Greek of the New 
‘Testament, are far from being satisfac- 
tory; for though the Evangelists wrote 
in Greek, it is Greek with a Hebrew 
idiom ; their illustrations, similies, pe- 
culiar trains of thought, are all borrowed 
from their national customs and native 
scenery ; and if as much attention had 
been given to the Hebrew language as 
to the Greek, to the custems, manners, 
and philosophy of the Jews, as to the 
customs and philosophy of the Greeks, 


the value of biblical criticism would hae: 
been More apparent than it is now, apd 
learning, instead of being vainly ae 
falsely applied, might have become ; 
powerful auxiliary to truth.” We hight 
approve of the leading sentiment of this 
extract. There are some other remarks 
In Mr. Valentine’s sermon of. similg; 
value, and others that are of no value at 
all, as parts of a sermon. What js goad, 
however, predominates. The author 
seems to us occasionally beyond his 
depth. There are defects of style which 
would require notice, did we not fee! 
that the writer makes no pretensions to 
the merits of strictly accurate comiposi- 
tion. One remark, not of a verbal por 
constructional nature, we will make. 
The sermon is not a uniform whole, it 
consists of parts, and these are not 
fused into one homogeneous mass, bat 
Stand as separate and individual frac- 
tions. The sermon is nota unit. The 
parts do not all tend to one end. They 
are very miscellaneous ; but that might 
be overlooked, if they all wevt to make 
one single impression on the wind, 
Sermons are often devoid of these two 
prime excellencies. Every discourse 
should have one and but one object. 
One great treth it should aim to unfold. 
From its commencement to its termina- 
tion, this truth should be kept in sight. 
Whatever tends not to establish or illus- 
trate that truth, however good in itself, 
is out of place, and therefore bad. All 
the parts should concur to the enforce- 
ment of the one position, and concur I 
a regular deduction of sentence from 
sentence, and paragraph from paragraph, 
till you arrive at the close where the 
whole meaning of the discourse should 
be concentrated, that it may thus co- 
centrated be cast, as the thunderbolt, at 
the bosom of the auditor. 


Denique sit quodvis, simplex duntaxat 
et unum. 


Mr. Valentine’s sermon was preached 
before the Assembly of the General Bap 
tists, a body of Christians whom for thet! 
consistent mdintenance of Christian li- 
berty, (except in the case of close ner 
munion,) for their integrity and ee 
of religious principle, for what — > : 
done to promote free inquiry, a0 
progress of Unitarian Christianity, mt 
hold in high respect. We should ae 
joiced to hear of a large and speee) 
crease in their congregations. 
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Anr. VIL —An Address on the Na- 
ture, Right, and Duty, of Indivi- 
dual Judgment on Religious Sub- 
jects. By the Rev. J. W. Lowrie. 
‘Tus address, occasioned by the laying 

of the foundation-stone of an Unitarian 
Chapel iu Bishop-Wearmouth, Sunder- 
jand, consists of 38 octavo pages, of all 
the hard words in the dictionary, and 
pon ap average of one idea to every two 
pages. Among the beauties with which 
the address is studded, we have noticed 
the following: ** free as the lucid Aight,” 
‘all being beauty and bliss,”’ ‘* desti- 
tution of moral freedom of activity,” 
“ Christians intersected, insulated, and 
marshalled in battle array,’’ ‘* a Rivalled 
Deity, a Paralleled God, and a compli- 
cated Divinity,” “ happivess bleeding at 
a million pores.’ Our advice is, to our 
readers to buy the address, if they want 
an infinite deal of nothing ; to the au- 
thor, to consult a judicious friend betore 
he again ventures to commit his sesqui- 
pedalities to the press. 





Ant. VITI.—Sermon on the Invoca- 
tion of Saints and Angels, and the 
Use and Veneration of Holy Images. 


Sermon on Purgatory and Prayer for 
the Dead; being the Seventh and 
LKivhth of a Series of Argumenta- 
tive Discourses on the Principal 
Controverted Points of Catholic 
Poctrine. By the Rev. T. L. Green. 
Keating and Brown. 


We have already taken some notice of 
the first two in this series of discourses. 
Passing over the intervening ones which 
are on Transubstantiation, in which the 
preacher contends that that doctrine has 
equal proof from reason and scripture 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, we pro- 
pose shortly to consider the two dis- 
courses which form the conclusion of the 
series. ‘The preacher believes in com- 
mon with ail his fellow-christians, that 
to God alone is due supreme and sove- 
reign worship ; aud that to render to 
avy of his creatures that adoration which 
's claimed exclusively by him, would be 
srievous and detestable idolatry. ‘‘ We 

lieve that to ascribe to the angels or 
“#iuts any one of the incommunicable 
attributes of the Deity, to trustin them 
or pray to them as independent beings, 
capable of conferring any blessing upon 
US, Or even of procuring any benefit for 
us, by any other means than through the 
mOnite and only independent merits of 
“ur Lord and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
op2 


would be also impious, superstitious, 
and idolatrous.” 

He proposes, notwithstanding, to es- 
tablish, ‘* Ist, that honour and venera- 
tion are due, and may be given to the 
angels and saints of God; 2ndly, that 
the angels and saints can and do know 
when we ask them to pray for us; and 
that they can and do help us by their 
prayers : and, therefore, 3rdly, that it is 
both lawful and profitable tu ask their 
intercession ; aud that such requests do 
not derogate from the sovereigu wor- 
ship due to God alone, nor from the sole 
mediatorship of our Lord and Redeemer 
Jesus Christ.” 

The first of these positions is dismissed 
by distinguishing between ** supreme 
adoration,” and ‘fan acknowledgment 
of respect aud submission.” On Rev. 
xix. 10, and xxii. 8, usually considered 
as furnishing a direct refutation to the 
practice of worshiping angels, our author 
contends that the worship which John 
offered could not be supreme, which 
would have been idolatrous, worship; 
and that the angel’s refusing to accept it, 
did not proceed from his considering it 
unlawful; but that the words which he 
used sufficiently imply that his motives 
were those of humility and modesty, con- 
sidering the character and exalted dig- 
nity of that illustrious Apostle. ** ‘The 
whole passage, indeed, may be power- 
fully interpreted in our favour; for if 
St. John the Evangelist, an inspired 
Apostle, fell down to worship before the 
feet of an angel, even after he had been 
repulsed by that angel’s humility, with 
perfect secarity may we also vencrate 
the ministering spirits of heaven, and 
without any fear of our homage being 
rejected, unreservedly pay them the same 
kind of worship.” 

The answer which naturally occurs is, 
that the practice of the Evangelist, in 
paving respect to a messenger of God 
when present, cannot afford proof of the 
propriety of our addressing to heavenly 
beings the language of prayer aud praise, 
when we do not know that they are ac- 
quainted with our purposes. In order 
to establish that necessary part of his 
argument, his second position, our au- 
thor maintains from the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, that seven years after 
the departure of Elijah from the world, 
there came to king Jehoram a _ wri- 
ting from that prophet, ‘* rebuking him 
for his iniquities, aud denouncing the 
judgments of heaven against him.” 

Oug author gravely imagines that Eli- 
jab sent this writing from heaven, that 
thercfore Elijah must in heaven have 
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been acquainted with the deeds of Jeho- 
ram, and therefore all good men in hea- 
ven must kuow when requests are offered 
to them for their intercession on our 
behalf. The passage here referred to, 
2 Chron. xxi. 12, contains a singular difi- 
culty enough, and the argument derived 
from it resembles not a little some 
which Trinitarians urge in proof of the 
Deity of Christ. We own that we were 
not aware, till we had turned to Bishop 
Patrick’s Commentary, that Josephus 
and the LXX. countenance the use which 
the Catholics make of it. Several solu- 
tions of the difficulty have been proposed. 
Priestley, after Wall, and the Commen- 
taries aud Essays, (I. p. 341,) has no 
doubt that the word Elijah has been put 
by mistake for Elisha, or the name of 
some other prophet. What a foundation 
this on which to build the doctrine that 
holy men in heaven are intimately ac- 
quainted with trausactions upon earth ! 

A much more plausible argument is de- 
rived by our author from our Saviour’s 
language, (Luke xv. 10,) ‘* there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repeuts.”’ 

** If the angels of God are so far gifted 
as to know most assuredly when the 
sinner does repent; and if they are so 
far interested in his welfare as to make 
his true repentance a subject of their 
joy; who shall dare assert that they do 
not even incessantly pour forth their 
pravers for his repentance?) And who 
shall dare assert that they cannot be in- 
formed when he prays for his own re- 
pentance, aud implores them to unite 
in the fervour of his supplications ?” 

We might rather ask, who shall dare 
to uphold new objects of worship on no 
better authority than circuitous inference 
in direct contravention of scripture de- 
claration, command, and example? If 
we quote another passage it shell be 
from the peroration in which the preacher 
sets the doctrive in as amiable a light as 
it can be placed in. 

** The way to heaven, my brethren, 
is sufliciently arduous ; temptations and 
trials are many and continual, and griev- 
ous transgressions are multiplied daily 
upon our heads. If then we know that 
assistance is held out to us, shall we be 
blamed for availing ourselves of it? If 
those who are acquainted with our mi- 
series, or have gone the way before us, 
kindly look down and extend to us a 
helping hand, can we be wrong, if we 
thankfully embrace their proffered as- 
sistance? No, certainly, my brethren, 
religion will encourage us to venerate 
the friends of God, the ministering spi- 





rits before the throne, and conscioys af 
our wants, to invoke their powerfy| 
prayers for obtaining grace and salvation 
for us through the infinite merits of our 
blessed Redeemer and sole Mediator 
Jesus Christ.”—P, 24. 

Let it not be forgotten, then, that our 
Saviour himself said, “ When ye pray, 
say, our Father who art in heaven.” 

The practice of praying for the dead, 
our preacher defends from the language 
of 2 Mac. xii. 46. He quotes from Ter- 
tullian in the second century, Origen in 
the third, Ambrose in the fourth, and 
Augustine in the fifth, in favour of the 
practice. How much more to the pur- 
pose it would have been if he could have 
quoted the writers of the New Testa- 
ment ! 

A note at the conclusion of this ser- 
mon deserves commendation for the spi- 
rit which it displays, whatever may be 
thought of the argument in the text. 

“* Since the delivery of this discourse, 
the author’s attention has been directed 
to a passage in the sermon on ‘ Tran- 
substantiation as proved from Scripture 
alone,’ wherein it is asserted that every 
dignitary in church and state, &c., has 
sworn that the doctrine is damnable, su- 
perstitious, and idolatrous. He is sorry 
that he hazarded such an_ expression 
without more abundant evidence. He ts 
since informed that the term ‘ damua- 
ble,’ does not occur in any oath agaist 
Transubstavtiation. Apologizing, there- 
fore, for the odious expression, he begs 
to retract it unequivocally.” 





Art. IX.—Epistle to my Friends in 
Great Britain concerning the last 
Scene of the World, with relation 
to the Return of Christ to the 
Earth. By H. Hentzepeter, Keep- 
er of the Royal Museum at the 
Hague. 

AN intimate acquaintance with the 
subject of ancient prophecy nme 
pretension of many of the evange on 
writers of the present day. rhe _— 
of many attempts to explain the me 
filled predictions should at least teac * 
lesson of caution to those who inds i. 
in such speculations. We select ™ pe 
lowing paragraphs as a specunen 0" oF 
style of this pamphlet, written, i i 
author assures his friends, from. the “a 
pulse of affection, and a poner og 
the approaching reign of Christ 
earth. 

‘‘ in the East (Rev. 
well as in the West, (Rev. 
great events are to be expected. 


ix. 14, 15) * 
xvii. 16,) 
Jy the 








East, a general rising of the Mahometans 
avainst the Christians, (Esdras xv. 23— 
32,) the probable consequence of the 
humiliation which they have undergone 
from the Christians, and of the ex- 
penses of war which they are forced to 
pay: a thing so uncommon, and so much 
at variance with their pride, and with 
the principles of their religion, as to be 
a means of exciting to the utmost that 
hatred which they bear to Christians.”’ 

“The kingdom of Mahomet, which 
fur mavy ages has separated Asia and 
Africa from Europe as with a wall of 
steel, is partly thrown down, so that a 
way is opened for the combined powers of 
light and freedom, that they may assault 
their enemies, darkness and despotism, 
even in their citadel: a matter of the 
greatest importance for the progress of 
the gospel. Africa has long been sur- 
rounded by the piratical states, lies a 
bulwark, and still lies buried in dark- 
ness. But the dawn of her day seems to 
be about to break ; already do we see 
the mighty gathering together, to pre- 
pare the way, avd to open an entrance 
for light and liberty, in order that this 
part of the world may likewise arise 
from her ashes.”—P. 17. 


Art X —Thoughts on Prayer at the 
present Time. By James Douglas, 
Esq. 





Tuts is a second edition of a manly, 
pious exhortation to the duty of prayer, 
upon what are called orthodox § princi- 
ples. But they who may see ground of 
exception to some of these principles, 
may profit by the serious appeals of the 
wriier, 

The recent occurrences in Europe 
render the introductory paragraph re- 
inarkable. 

“There is a general opinion that 
some great change is about to take place 
iu European society, In this view, wri- 
ters of very different turns of miud, and 
who draw their conclusions from very 
different sources of information, are 
agreed, "This of itself would give some 
coour of probability to the opinion 
Which they entertain ; but the conviction 
that great changes are about to arrive, 
is strengthened by every view of society 
which can be taken, Whether we re- 
card its outward circumstances and tem- 
poral welfare, or the revolution of opi- 
Nous and the state of moral principles 
Which generally prevail, the world is 
‘vidently in a state of transition ; the 
old channels of prosperity are choked 
"P, and the tide of affairs is about to 


( "witle val Notice — Misce llaneo MS. 





flow in new currents. The old govern- 
ments of Europe are unsuitable to the 
new circumstauces and new opinions of 
Europe; the war of opinion, though 
there may be periods of neutrality, is al- 
ready began; and the warfare of oppo- 
sing forces must at some period, whe- 
ther near or more distant, inevitably 
follow.”’—P. 6. 

After noticing the endeavours to spread 
the gospel in which various denomina- 
tious of Christians have united, he ob- 
serves, 

‘But now, there are apparent the 
usual marks of, decay. The enemy has 
been successful in his wonted device of 
stirring up strife between those who 
were once considered as eminent fellow- 
labourers, workers together with God 
for the salvation of the world.”’—P. 9. 

There is much trath and propriety in 
the sentiments which we vow quote : 

“When we think of the extension of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, our first 
thoughts are naturally directed towards 
the heathen; but the first object should 
be the increase of religion among be- 
lievers themselves. If the gospel has 
little effect upou them; if they exhibit 
little of the character of Christ ; if their 
understandings are darkened; if their 
affections are earthly and selfish ; if the 
spirit of prayer is not largely poured out 
upon them, how can we expect any 
change for the better in the world at 
large? The revival must begin amongst 
themselves.’”"—P. 16. 

GENERAL LIPERATURE. 
Arr. Xl.—An Address delivered at 
the New Mechanics’ Institution, 

Pool Street, Manchester. By R. 

Detrosier. Hunter, London. 


MEcHANICS’ institutions, designed as 
they are for the benefit of the people, 
ought to admit the people to a large 
share in their management and direction. 
This truth, though dictated by reason 
and confirmed by experience, was neg- 
lected iv the original institution in Man- 
chester, aud a pew one has in conse- 
quence arisen. We wish it success, be- 
cause we wish well to every effort for 
the improvement of the people, and be- 
cause we approve of the liberality of its 
constitution. Our favourable regards to 
the new Mechanics’ [nstitution are much 
increased by knowing that Mr. Detro- 
sier takes a prominent part in its ma- 
nagement and support. The writer of 
the ** Address’ is one of those who, 
through the most adverse circumstances, 
have by the force of character made 
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themselves a@ way to the possession of 
ample knowledge and enlightened priv- 
ciples. He is self-educated, and there- 
fore well educated. Of the several pieces 
which he has published, labouring with 
a zeal and perseverance truly admirable, 
the one before us, we think, excellent as 
are the others, by far the best. It is 
full of valuable truths and important 
suggestions, and written, as our readers 
will see, from the extracts we shall 
give, in @ manner superior to that of 
mavy of those who have speut their lives 
within the walls of a college. The wri- 
ter begins his address by some remarks 
on the importance of knowledge in which 
he has happily relieved a hacknied topic 
from triteness and tedium. Speedily 
quitting what is old, he ventures on 
what is new, and important as new. 
Moral and political philosophy has been 
to a great extent shunned in the instruc- 
tion given to mechanics. This is wrong. 
Surely every man ought to know * the 
science of governing himself, and every 
citizen the science of governing na- 
tions.’ ** The power to do good through 
the medium of Mechanics’ Institutions 
is incalculable, but at preseut that power 
is imperfectly developed. It is deficient 
in the principle which constitutes the 
key-stove to the social arch, the direc- 
tion of every species of knowledge, and 
the application of the greatest quantity 
of mind, to the purposes of general hap- 
piness.’’ Mechanics’ Institutions teach 
the workman to improve his skill; ** but 
the pertecting of his work is one thing, 
aud the securing to himself the posses- 
sion of those comforts which his talent 
aud industry merit, another. Nor is the 
increased reward of the artisan a blessing 
to himself or to society, if at the same 
time he possess not sobriety of character: 
his higher wages tend ouly to enrich the 
publican ; and put the question, I in- 
treat you, as one which is most impor- 
tant to the best interests of society, does 
the knowledge hitherto taught at Mecha- 
nics’ Institutions tend more to advance 
the ability of the workman or the character 
of the man?’ “ Every one must feel 
assured that whatever tends to promote 
the increase of honesty, sobriety, and 
cleanliness, is a national blessing. But 
to whom shall these virtues be taught ? 
‘To mau alone? Of whom is society 
composed ? Of man and woman united. 
Is not knowledge and character essen- 
tial to both ? Or will the knowledge 
and temperance of the one make up for 
the ignorance and mismanagement of the 
other? What can be expected from the 
child of the slut, the gossip, and the 
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dram-driuker,”’ (characters nnusualls 
commou in the manufacturing districts. 

the baneful Influence of whose ie. 
rance poisons the source of happiness at 
the very onset of life?” And what is 
the remedy? Not the education of y 
alone ; ‘* it is a perversion of the me 
and a criminal abandonment of the ob 
ject, to bestow our attention upon the 
youth of one sex only. If it be essential 
to teach young men the principles of the 
arts and sciences, is it not equally essen- 
tial to the comfort of man, that young 
women should be taught” (what in the 
manufacturing districts many kuow but 
little of) ‘* the duties of housewifery? 
Or is the curse still to cling to the poor 
man’s daughter of having all to learn, 
when she ought to be practising?” 
°° Why should not aged and intelligent ma- 
trons be engagea in our Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions to teach the poor man’s daughter to 
knit and to sew, and to converse with her 
upon those duties which lime will some day 
call upon her to perform?” It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the mechanic 
has a deep interest at stake in the ac- 
quiring of knowledge, and in its general 
dissemination amoug his tellow-opera- 
tives. I will add that he has a stil 
deeper interest at stake in the education 
of that class of females to which he 
must look for a partner through life. 
Is it of no moment to the working-man 
that he shonld have a partner who has 
the ability to administer to his comforts 
and his wants with propriety and de- 
cency? Is it of no moment that the few 
comforts which are still left him should 
be served up with cleanliness? If, M- 
stead of unseemly filth and brutality, he 
was welcomed by civility, kindness, aud 
a comfortable hearth? Can friendship 
or happiness exist when churlishness 0 
brutality only are present? W ould not 
the public-house, think you, lose some 0! 
its charms if there were more graces ’ 
home? Yet, how are they to be :, 
guired ? Can we expect any thing ru 
ignorance from those poor creatures 
from almost infancy to marriage “ 
been brought up in our factories * 
‘Who so ignorant as not to perce’ 
the influence of woman vot only a 
the preseut but the future ag gt 
society, the future destinies ul nc 
With whom are passed the frst argh 
those who are to become the pare 
rents of a future race ? From pus ) 
they imbibe their earliest a 
From woman in the sacred charac ae 
mother. But if that mother be Patan 
brutish, aud uncleauly, wy af 
hope have you that her ch 
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make cither good mothers, good wives, 
eood husbands, or good fathers?” © If 
wold wish to perpetuate ignorance and bru- 
tality, perpetuate the ignorance of woman.” 
ly a similar train of sound practical 
sense, thg writer of this excellent ad- 
dress recommends the introduction into 
Mechanics’ Institutions of the study of the 
science of government, not with a view 
to make the operative classes of society 
mere talkers about existing abuses, but 
to inform them where lie the means of 
natural happiness, how the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number may 
be secured, to impress them with the 
important facts that an ignorant and vi- 
cious people will always have a tyrannical 
and corrupt government, and that from 
au gnlightened and virtuous people, tree 
and benign institutions naturally arise. 
Mr. Detrosier writes under the influence 
of the principle, ‘* tell me the people, 
aud 1 will tell you the government,”’ and 
is anxious, therefore, not only to reform 
ubuses in existing institutions, but to 
iaise the character of the people, assured, 
and rightly, that if the base of the social 
pyramid be elevated, all the higher or- 
ders which constitute its column must of 
necessity be carried upwards with it. We 
cordially recommend this address not 
only to those who are concerned in Me- 
chanics’ Institutions, but to all who are 
desirous of improving the condition and 
augmenting the happiness of the people. 
We have long thought that a greater 
good could hardly be done to the work- 
ing-classes than he would effect who 
should simplify to their understandings 
the great truths of political economy and 
jurisprudeuce. Hitherto darkness on 
these subjects has covered the land, and 
gross darkness the people; because a 
corrupt government dreading the light, 
raised by their ten thousand agents an 
outcry against calling the people’s atten- 
tion to the science of politics, and be- 
cause in consequence the working classes 
have been under the influence of self- 
interested demagogues, or deluged with 
the poisonous drugs of political quacks. 
A better day is, we hope, approaching. 
The science of government will be stu- 
died as the other sciences are, without 
the blinding and perverting influences of 
lear or prejudice. Then the people 
learning the extent to which they are 
the arbiters of their own fate, will cease 
'0 look to a government for every re- 
medy of existing ills and every element 
of wished-for good, and fabricate their 
own happiness out of their own know- 
ledge and virtue, aud make by the influ- 
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ence of their personal excellencies civil 
government that which now they can 
only wish it to be. 
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Art. XII.— Travels to the Seat of 
War in the East, through Russia 
and the Crimea, in 1829, By Cap- 
tain James Alexander, (late) 16th 
Lancers. In 2 Vols. Colburn, 
London. 1830. 


Tuis is one of those light books of 
travels of which we have lately had so 
many. The style is particularly good, 
and it contains mavy spirited descrip- 
tions. The author sees all questions 
whether — political or — philosophical, 
through the medium of aristocratic pre- 
judices ; for example, he does not at all 
relish the idea of the peasantry being 
freed from slavery at the expense of ex- 
travagant nobles. 

‘The serfs in Russia are becoming 
gradually detached from the proprietors, 
and are treed by the crown, or become 
government slaves. The manner iv 
which this is brought about is as fol- 
lows: Facility is given to the Russian 
nobles to borrow money on their estates 
at the lombard or bank. Many of the 
nobility are very extravagant: they are 
unable to pay the debt they have con- 
tracted with government; and their es- 
tates and peasants are transferred to it. 
Now I question if these nobles who have 
nothing more to lose, be likely to be 
quiet or peaceable subjects, and if this 
system be altogether a politic one, even 
though the condition of the peasantry 
may be improved by the change.”—Vol. 
I. p. 117. 

Captain Alexander went from St. Pe- 
tersburg to Moscow, and from thence 
through the Crimea to the Black Sea; 
his adventures are told with considerable 
spirit, and will give the reader a good 
notion ef the country and inhabitants 
of a very little frequented route. The 
Russians, it seems, look with suspicion 
on a person who can only describe him- 
self as a gentleman, 

“The Russians do not understand 
what a mere gentleman means; and a 
person who refuses to state his rank or 
profession is looked on with suspicion, 
{ heard a friend of mine cross-ques- 
tioned at Cronstadt as to what he was : 
‘I’m av English gentleman,’ he replied, 

‘6 ¢ What chin (rank) have you?’ said 
the police officer. 

“6 None.’ 

‘¢¢ What is your profession ?’ 
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“<¢ I’m of no profession.’ 

*** How so?’ 

*** Because I’m a private gentleman.’ 

*«* But you must have had ravk some 
time or other ; and you must have been 
in some business ?’ 

“** 7 live on my property.’ 

“<* But that wont do, Sir. 
name, What are you ?’ 

*** Well, then, I’m a magistrate of a 
county, and a deputy-lieutenant,’ 

**¢ Well, well, that will do; why did 
you not say so at first?’’’—Vol. I. p. 64. 

A great part of the second volume de- 
scribes the operation of the armies dur- 
ing the late war in ‘Turkey, and few wars 
we should imagine can have been more 
full of circumstances of horror. From 
many descriptions of the miseries con- 
sequent upon war, we extract the fol- 
lowing : 

‘© At the first station, (from Burgas,) 
we found fresh horses in the remains of 
a village, where all the soldiers were dy- 
ing of fever aud ague, and we met many 
sick officers on the route from head- 
quarters to the coast. Disease and death 
were seen on every side: every One was 
pale aud haggard from care and suffer- 
ing; and the Russian soldiers were 
walking listlessly about, collecting fuel 
to cook their victuals, or sitting on the 
ground in the sun, and shivering with 
the ague. ‘The unfortunate peasautry, 
in their fur caps, brown jackets and 
trousers, were repairing their half-de- 
molished cottages 5; their women, though 
pale and thin for want-of food, and the 
hardships they had endured when driven 
from their homes before the retreating 
‘Turks, were still clean and neat in their 
attire: | saw them dig up the heads of 
Indian corn which they had buried in 
the ground, and then feebly pound the 
grain in wooden mortars. 1 asked them 
tu spare me a little bread, and they 
offered me a few heads of corn; and 
when | offered them money for some 
milk, they replied, that their cattle had 
been all swept away months before, 
&c."—Vol, IL. p. 112. 

Our limits will not allow us to give 
more extracts from this very amusing 
book, which we again recommend to 
our readers. We shall, however, con- 
clude with one containing an account of 
Adrianople : 

** Adrianople, the ancient capital of 
the ‘Turks in Europe, and from whence 
Sultan Mahomet, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, marched to secure the rich prize 
of Coustantinople, is a splendid speci- 
men of & Moslem city: built partly on 
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the side of a hill, and partly on the rich 
banks of the Tunja, its appearance js 
most imposing from every poiut of view. 
The chief object on which the eye rests, 
is the great mosque of Sultau Selim, the 
pride of the city. Its swelling dome and 
lofty mivarets throw other religious edi- 
fices and the private dwellings into 
shade ; for it is considered the largest 
aud most beautiful Mahomedan teniple 
in the world. 

** Three rivers, the Tunja, Arda, and 
Maritza, unite their streams to the south 
of the city, and then flowin ove deep 
channel into the gulf of Enos. The 
confluence of these rivers is said to be 
the spot where Orestes laved his blood 
stained limbs after the murder of his 
mother, aud where the city was first 
commenced, which the Emperor Adrian 
afterwards extended, and whose vane 
it bears. Long stone bridges over the 
‘Tunja lead to the city trom the south 
and west, and from the north it is ap- 
proached by the heights which cow- 
mand it... There are gardens filled 
with poplar and fruit trees in different 
parts of the city, aud on the side of the 
hill the flat- rooted houses rise in terraces 
ove over the other from the upper sto- 
ries. ‘The streets are narrow, aud dark- 
ened by closed balconies, which project 
from the upper stories ; but they are 
exceedingly cool.”"—Vol. TL. p. lod. 
Arr. XI.—A/ilitary Reminiscences, 

extracted from a Journal of nearly 

Forty Years’ active Service in the 

Eust Indies. By Colonel James 

Welsh. 

THis work is not so exclusively iili- 
tary as might have been expected. be 
contains much geographichal intorma- 
tion, (though not in the most palatable 
or intelligible form,) and some curious 
particulars as to the character and cus 
toms of the inhabitants. ‘The joys o! 
tiger -hunting, aud the tyranny of ot 
Rajahs, figure (of course) 1 alto relict, 
“¢ Discoursing one morving,” Says ol 
lonel Welsh, ‘* at Colonel nce 
about the hunting of tigers, he pom 85 
we should get one from Mr. nee rn 
Mysore, and hunt him on eng 
With spears ; a cage was: according ; je 
ceived from Closepett, with @ ean 
and active tiger; the party, cousistls 
of five or six horsemen, assembled 4 
mediately, and | ordered a dy orem 
six Sepoys out with the cart te t she 
course, on which it was determine Ae 
hunt. In order to make me au f@ 
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this sport, the Colonel made me a pre- 
sent of one of his own spears, made on 
purpose for him at Calcutta ; and the 
euard was ordered to draw up, unloaded, 
between the cart and the cantonment, 
to prevent the tiger from going in that 
direction. ‘The door was turned towards 
the country, and opened, when out crept 
the animal, and looking round, ran im- 
mediately upon the guard, the nearest 
man of whom presented his bayonet, 
which, entering his side, threw him over. 
Recovering in an instant, he twisted the 
hilt of the bayonet off the end of the 
musquet, and knocked down the Se- 
poys, one after another, like a set of 
niue-pins, The scene was so novel, and 
the result so unlooked-for, that we were 
all paralysed; the animal actually put 
his paws on one man’s shoulders in 
spite of musquet and bayonet, and bit 
three or four teeth out of his head. And 
of four sufferers, for whom a handsome 
present was raised by subscription, this 
poor fellow was most dangerously wound- 
ed, At length, having prostrated all his 
nearest opponents, the beast crouched 
down, when the Colonel rode at him 
full tilt, and delivered his spear; but I 
saw in following him, that it stuck in 
the ground, close to his neck, but had 
not entered. He then chased the Co- 
lonel, and the Aumildar, the head native 
in the Pettah on the part of the Mysore 
government, and then crouched a second 
time, About twenty Peons, belonging 
to the Foujdar, now advanced, and one 
from their number ran up behind the 
crouching monster, aud with a long 
Straight sword cut him across the tail. 
The animal then rose, and turning round, 
received a stab in the mouth; when 
rushing on, the man retreated, still cut- 
ting at him, till he drew him into the 
midst of his comrades, who instantly 
despatched him with some hundred 
wounds.”” So much for the tiger, and 
how for the Rajah! But we should 
first remark, that ‘* having broken the 
ice,’” Mr. Cole was afterwards ‘*so kind 
as to furnish frequent subjecis’’ for this 
barbarous and horrid amusement. A 
tiger in his native jungle attacked by 
armed men on an elephant, or by a few 
desperados with fire-arms, is well enough 
to hear of ; but tigers sent for from Mr. 
Cole and peut up in cages, to be hemmed 
in by Sepoys, and cut to pieces by Peons, 
to say nothing of the execution they may 
do to right and left by the bye, fie upon 
it. It smacks of torture and tyranny ! 
At Punnymaut Koondoo, Colonel Welsh 
became acquainted with the Rajah, Lin- 
grajunder Wodeer. ‘This monster being 


enshrined as God of the country, is 
somewhat severe in exacting homage. 
If his worshipers, for instance, when 
they stand before his throne incessantly 
calling out M&ha Swameée, (‘6 Great 
God !"") should be suddenly bit by a 
musquito and loosen their hands; ** a 
sign (too well known) would be made, 
and their heads would be off in a twink- 
ling.’’ ‘* Speaking to my old friend the 
butler,” says Colonel Welsh, ‘* 1 asked 
him how he came to be so sickly since 1} 
saw him, and what had become of four 
fat Bengalees, who amused me with 
their civilities when I was there.” — 
‘He turned pale and trembled; told 
me he had had a fever, but was vow 
better, and that the other men were gone 
away. 1 rallied him on his grave ap- 
pearance, and inquired if he was not 
happy. He immediately replied, * Hap- 
py! he must be happy in such a service ; 
that every ove under the Mahé Swainée 
enjoyed happiness.’’’ Early the next 
morming this same man entreated to 
speak to Colonel Welsh in private, 
‘“* No sooner were we alone,”’ conti- 
pues the latter, * than he threw him- 
self at my feet, and entreated me, by 
the memory of his old master, to save 
his life. The four Bengalees, whom I 
had left fat and happy, had become dis- 
satisfied with promises, and wages pro- 
tracted and never paid; they had de- 
manded their dismissal, and had in con- 
sequence been inhumanly murdered. 
He himself had applied for leave, and 
was immediately mulcted of all he had, 
and his thumbs squeezed in screws made 
on purpose, and used in native wars ; 
his body flagellated, and a threat held 
out, that the next offence would be 
death.” (Vol. I. p. 350.) Through Co- 
lonel Welsh’s means, and by the help of 
a white lie, this poor fellow escaped ; 
but, in the name of common sense, why 
did not they hunt this tiger instead of 
the other? We shall conclude with the 
ceremouy of walking through fire! 
*¢ Bangalore. On the 12th of March, 
1413, being invited by the Hindoos of 
vur corps to see the ceremony of walking 
through fire, | mounted my horse, ac- 
companied by Captain Pepper, and rode 
to the spot, in rear of the native lines, 
where av oblong pit was prepared eigh- 
teen feet by twelve. I am not aware of 
its depth, because on our arrival it was 
full of live coals perfectly red hot. A 
procession then arrived on the opposite 
side, and every one of them either walked 
or danced deliberately through the fire 
lengthways, having only two landing- 
places in the centre of each of the small- 
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est falls. The fire was actually so in- 
tense, that we could not approach its 
margin, but sat on our horses at a few 
yards’ distance watching every motion, 
It was in the middle of the Hooly Feast, 
and I understood the particular cere- 
mony was in honour of the small-pox 
deity, Mariamah, to whom they sacrifice 
a cock, before they venture into the fur- 
nace. ‘Then besmeared all over with 
some yellow stuff, they go backwards 
and forwards both quick and slow, with- 
out apparent suffering, and one man 
carried an infant on his shoulders which 
did not even cry.”-—Vol. II. p. 50. 





Arr. XIV.—Life of Sir Thomas 
Munro, K. C. B., Late Governor 
of Madras, &§e. Vol, UI. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY volume of corre- 
spondence is always unpromising—it 
promises, that is, to be worse than the 
preceding, and the volume before us is 
all correspondence. ‘‘ I never doubted,”’ 
says the Editor, ‘* how the work would 
be viewed,” but “ I had an impression 
that a good deal of condensation would 
be required,”’ and ‘‘T sincerely rejoice to 
find that I was mistaken.” He then 
proceeds to state that much of the pre- 
sent volume came into his hands after 
the former selection was made; ‘ the 
military papers in particular which carry 
on so delightfully the narrative of events 
from 1780 and 1784, and the extensive 
correspondence with Mr. Elphinstone, 
Sir J. Malcolm, Sir T. Hislop, and other 
distinguished persons.” It is obvious 
that the military details, if they are 
worth any thing at all, would have been 
doubly acceptable in their proper time 
and order, and it does not appear why 
they were not forthcoming betore; they 
are, however, as Mr. G. gives us to un- 
derstand, the best part of the volume. 
We have already noticed the character 
of Sir Thomas Munro's political views, 
clear and good in detail, and narrow in 
principle, (like an arithmetical ruler, 
exact when you have set it,) and for far- 
ther confirmation we shall quote his 
remarks on the government of Louis XVI. 
and the subsequent changes in France. 
** 1 wish,’’ says he, to his friend Mr, 
Foulis, on hearing the fate of Du Pres- 
meuil and Monsabar, and the proceed- 
ings of the bed of justice, “ I wish 
Louis may avail himself of the powerful 
engine he has in his hands, a standing 
army, to crush the mutineers of his 
Parliament.’” And why? Because * if 
they carry their point of establishing a 
iree government, commerce will become 


as honourable among them as j; is in 
England, and France will then prove by 
sea, what she is now by land, the great. 
est power in the world.” (If she be 
free she will flourish, therefore she 
ought not to be free.) Every means 
ought to be taken to discourage and 
suppress the spirit of liberty in a nation 
that is so formidable a rival as France.” 
“* T would recommend you and all your 
loyal party to drink prosperity to Louis 
and confusion to his parliament” and 
again, ‘‘ If I, like you, were liable to be 
possessed with blue or any other devils, 
the situation of affairs in France would 
be more likely than any thing else to 
produce such an event, for as a friend to 
the glory and prosperity of Britain, | 
cannot behold with indifference the res- 
toration of French liberty.”—P. 49, 

A man had better be born without a 
country than love it in this way! It 
was a grand discovery for a governor- 
general of Madras that it is well witha 
nation when she is free ; why was not 
he permitted to add that it will be well 
with all nations when all are free?) On 
the subject of war, Sir ‘Tl. Munro re- 
marks, that ‘* in proportion to the pro- 
gress of science and the arts, war be- 
comes more frequent and more geueral,” 
and that ‘* this is the true end of civili- 
zation,” a conclusion which, it is to be 
hoped, was partly ironical. 


Art. XV.—A Sketch of the Princi- 
pal Means which have been em- 
ployed to ameliorate the Intellec- 
tual and Moral Condition of the 
Working Classes at Birmingham. 
By William Matthews.  12mo. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


Tuts narrative is enlarged from the 
Introduction to Mr. Matthews’s History 
of the Crigin, Progress, &ec., of Gas- 
lighting. Its publication in a separate 
form will, we hope, promote the object 
of the writer, and stir up benevolent 
spirits in manufacturing towns to tral 
and enlighten the population by means 
similar to those of which the persevering 
employment and happy results are here 
detailed. An account is given of various 
plans and institutions, such as - 
schools, an Artisans’ Library, al t ; 
sophical Institution ; of the rae 
which they were established, the a 
culties they have had to encounter, |“ 
the influence which they have exercisce. 
We find at Birmingham, as almost — 
where throughout the country, the clk wi 
foremost in hostility te whatever tel , 
to cplarge and inform the public mine 









































Paid to instruct, or they onght not to be 
pail at all, they have too commonly re- 
cisted instruction altogether, till resist- 
ance could no longer avail, and then 
endeavoured to pollute the instruction 
which they could not prevent. Libraries, 
schools, &c., have either been the ob- 
jects of their decided hostility, or have 
been yet more endangered by their trea- 
cherous patronage. But the day of their 
influence, which is the people’s night, is 
wearing fast away; and when its sun 
does set, it will rise no more. 

The following extract, while it con- 
tains an honourable record of benevo- 
lent exertions, implies an admonition to 
those who are similarly situated to go 
and do likewise : 

“The merit and praise, however, of 
advancing the progress of improvement 
among the artizans of Birmingham, prin- 
cipally belong to meu whose days were 
devoted to business, and whose active 
employments left them but little leisure 
for other purposes; but a part even of 
that leisure was cheerfully and meritori- 
ously appropriated to giving useful in- 
struction to those who most wanted it. 
Such were the men who employed every 
landable means by which knowledge 
could be diffused among the industrious 
and enterprising inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, abd probably their exertions have 
coutributed much towards the formation 
of their preseut general character. 
Though former events may indeed have 
cast a gloomy shade upon its reputation, 
where is now the town in the British 
empire whose population is more con- 
spicuous for sentiments and conduct ac- 
cordant with the enlightened and liberal 
spirit of the age?) And where are the 
working classes more generally remark- 
able for their intelligence, information, 
and orderly conduct ? 

** Birmingham may probably be ad- 
duced as one of the most striking in- 
stances and strongest proofs of the civi- 
lizing and moral effects of education, 
that characterize modern times. Pre- 
vious to the wide diffusion of knowledge 
amoug the working classes in the town 
and its vicinity, whenever trade was so 
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bad as to occasion a deficiency of em- 
ployment, or provisions were at a high 
price, bakers, millers, butchers, farm- 
ers, and others, became the objects of 
their hatred and vengeance, and often 
suffered considerably trom the depreda- 
tious committed upon them, by the in- 
jury or destruction of their property. 
Happily, however, the influence of edu- 
cation has obviated those very scrious 
evils ; and such violations of justice and 
law, as indiscriminate plunder and riot- 
ous assemblages, do not now occur to 
disgrace the population. ‘Though en- 
dued with feeling, they have learned to 
reason, and consequently their actions 
are consonaut with their improved cou- 
dition. 

“* That the origin of the several plans 
for giving useful information to the arti- 
sans of Birmingham, belongs to Mr. 
James Luckcock, and a few of his asso- 
ciates in the town, is evident from the 
preceding detail, Their labours in this 
great and good work have been unre- 
initting for a very long period, and thou- 
sands can testify to their successful ef- 
fects. ‘They commenced many years 
before Dr. Birkbeck delivered his lec- 
tures to the mechanics at Glasgow, and 
of which the public did not hear till 
nearly twenty years after they were de- 
livered. But as so much has recently 
been said and written about the origin 
and utility of Mechanics’ Institutions, 
ought the great, useful, and disinterested 
services of James Luckcock and Thomas 
Carpenter and their associates, to pass 
ubregarded, when their exertions have 
been so remarkably meritorious ?’’—Pp. 
23—25. 





Arr. XVI.—Panorama of Switzer- 
land as viewed from the Summit of 
Mont Righi, by H. Keller ; with a 
Circular View of the Country by 
General Pfyffer, and Descriptive 
Notices. 248. coloured, 12s. plain. 
A very useful thing for those to take 

with them who travel; and a very beau- 

tiful thing for those to look at who stay 
at home, 
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On Social Communion and Co-opera- 
tion. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, Bristol, Sept. 4, 1830. 

I HAVE long been persuaded that the 
progressive improvement of the age in 
which we live, as well as the example of 
rival sects and parties, would induce so 
thinking a people as the Unitarians to 
make some improvements in the con- 
struction of their societies, and the mode 
of conducting their public services; so 
as to call forth the energies, and employ 
the talents of every individual, as far as 
those energies and talents might be ca- 
pable of exercise and usefulness; and 
generally to make social communion and 
co-operation the test of their Christian 
fellowship: and I have been much 
pleased of late to see this subject brought 
forward and enforced with ability, in the 
Monthly Repository and Christian Re- 
former. 

Amongst other plans for the produc- 
tion of this most desirable object, I 
would suggest the following, which I do 
not propose on my own authority, but 
as a scheme of my late excellent friend 
Dr. Spencer; and which, as it has never, 
to my knowledge, been laid before the 
public, I will give, if not in his own 
words, yet in full accordance with his 
views. 

1. That theological learning should be 
diffused throughout the congregation, and 
for that purpose, there should be formed, 
in each society, @ divinity class, the mem- 
bers of which should be regarded as the 
elders of the society; and who shouid 
subject themselves to certain rules for 
intellectual and scriptural improvement, 
and the attainment of biblical literature, 
to the exteut of the usual divinity course 
at college, amongst whom the present 
order of ministers might become lea- 
ders or teachers ; but while books might 
be had, and perseverance employed in 
the attainment of knowledge, vo other 
teachers, however desirable, would be 
essential; aud thus biblical learning 
might be diffused throughout the con- 
gregation, instead of being confined to one 
ur two reverend individuals. The good 
Doctor proposed to conduct the literary 
pursuits of this class in accordance with 


the principles of his plan for gratuitously 
educating mankind in the sacred law. 
guages, which he laid before the pnblic 
some time before his death, and which 
plau would doubtless be found in many 
respects admirably adapted to such a 
course of iustruction. 

2. That compiled sermons should be en- 
couraged instead of condemned, aud hence 
that the public discourses should not 
consist of those tame, common-place, 
desultory, and disjointed effusions, which 
are usually prepared for the sake of an 
apparent originality; aud hastily penned, 
and either as hastily spoken, or else de- 
livered with a drawling utterance; but 
of compilatious from the most eloquent 
and inspiring productions of the choisest 
spirits and ablest pens, that have en- 
lightened, purified, and enraptured so- 
ciety. And here it must be obvious to 
every one, that scope as ample would be 
left for the exercise of taste and talent in 
the selection of compilations, and which 
might be interspersed with original ob- 
servations and comments, as eXists at 
present in the apparently original com- 
position of entire discourses. 1 say 4p- 
parently, for it must be obvious to all 
that originality cannot be expected in 
ordinary and hackneyed subjects beyond 
mere expression, and which expression 
is not very likely to exceed, in torce and 
beauty, that of those profound and 
erudite characters whose works surpass 
all praise. ; 

Why then should the sublime aud elo- 
quent effusions of our best and most ep- 
proved writers be shut out of our pul- 
pits? Why should not those effusions 
be made as useful in their re-delivery as 
when first breathed forth by their ad- 
mired authors 2? Why should they be 
closed in the pulpit, while open 1» the 
study, and the more especially, when 
is considered, that the great majority 
of our members, from their secular et 
gagements, have no time or opportunity 
for the perusal of those productions - 
Hence it is obvious that there 1s = 
tainly great inconsistency in objecting © 
their public re-delivery, except eagre 
the part of those Christians who en : 
tain an undefined expectation ol ow 
new and special inspiration atten s : 
the public miuistration of the wer 
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which it would be profane to limit to 
any previously composed effusion, how- 
ever pious or excellent: with such per- 
sons truly, the objection may be con- 
sistent, but quite ridiculous with those 
who entertain no such chimerical expec- 
tutions. In fact the requiring original 
compositions upon hackneyed subjects 
and ordinary occasions, is just as uprea- 
sonable as though all the published dra- 
matic performances were to be prohi- 
bited from being acted on the stage, and 
the performer should be expected to 
compose an entire new piece for every 
occasion, and spout and act only bis own 
original compositions ; or as though the 
minister were expected to be the com- 
poser of entire new hymus and lessons 
for every service. 

1 therefore consider the objection to 
compilations as founded in nothing but 
prejudice ; and while, on the part of the 
people it argues an overweening fond- 
ness for novelty, which like that of the 
Athenians of old, leads them continually 
to “seek after some new thing,” it 
argues on the part of the ministers, no 
great portion of modesty, in choosing to 
differ in mere language, without differ- 
ing an iota in essential matter from 
those shining lights who have enlight- 
ened the path before them, and are en- 
titled to be regarded as * the lamps unto 
their footsteps.” It is, ] know, objected, 
that in such case the minister would be 
Shining in borrowed plumes; but it may 
be answered, that it is the ministry alone 
and not the minister, that should be re- 
yarded; and the knowledge of its being 
a duty to borrow those plumes, for the 
adornment, not so much of the minister as 
of the people, would place them where 
alone they ought to be placed—in the 
minds and hearts of the hearers; and it 
would then be seen, that it is far better 
for the people that the minister should 
shine in borrowed plumes, than vot 
shin satall. ‘The fact is, that | am only 
lusisting upon the open and honest 
avowal and countenance of a practice 
which exists, and has always existed 
sub rosé, amougst the ministers of all 
denominations; and L only propose to 
relieve them from the charge of dis- 
honesty, by assigning to them as a right 
What they uow possess themselves of by 
stealth, and which, 1 am_ persuaded, 
would be far more beneficial to the peo- 
ple, because they would then get the 
compositions of first-rate men in a pure 
and unsullied state, without being spoil- 
ed and tortured by the ordinary capacity 
of each individual, in the endeavour to 
make them appear as his own; besides 


which it would enable the ministers to 
devote their time, talents, and learning, 
much more usefully in the cause of 
Christian truth than they can do now, 
either by transposing the works of a 
thousand predecessors into language of 
their own choice, or by labouring in the 
hopeless effort of ‘* creating all things 
new,” which are in fact ‘as old as the 
creation.” 

3. That a minister or reader, who may 
or may not be one of the divinity class 
or elders, and whose only essential quali- 
fication should be, a popular, correct, and 
pleasing talent at recitation, should be en- 
gaged to deliver such compilations as 
should be selected and arranged for him 
by a committee of such elders, or other- 
wise the ministerial office might be per- 
formed, in turn, by such of the divinity 
class or elders as may have a talent for 
popular and correct delivery; and to 
whom the selection and compilation of 
the discourses might in that case be en- 
trusted; always bearing in mind, as a 
governing rule, that if the minister can- 
not fascinate the ear, his ministry is not 
likely to reach the heart and the under- 
standing. 

4. That in connexion with such a mi- 
nistration, a liturgy, with short forms of 
prayer, would better suit the devotional 
services than extemporaneous effusions, 
or original compositions ; aud which 
liturgy, by possessing an extensive va- 
riety of forms, and being made subject 
to the discretionary selection of the mi- 
nistry, would retain a sufficiency of no- 
velty to interest the mind, while it would 
avoid the monotony so tiresome in the 
liturgy of the Established Church, 

5. That special attention should be 
devoted to the singing department, and the 
youth of both sexes should be associated 
aud properly trained for conducting this 
most interesting part of public worship ; 
which, if regulated by a sweetly-toned 
organ, could not fail to enchant the ima- 
gination, and crown with rhapsody the 
pure euthusiasm inspired by the glowing 
eloquence and fervent devotion poured 
forth from the pulpit. 

‘The Unitariaus bave been too negli- 
gent of eye-gate and ear-gate, to use the 
phraseology of the excellent Bunyan, not 
remembering that it is through those 
portals that trath has to penetrate to the 
heart and understanding; and were it 
not for their veglect in this respect, they 
would succeed much better than they do 
(to use the words of the same writer) 
‘*in taking the town of Mansoul,” 

6. That one part of the Lord's day 
should be set apart for social religious 
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discussion and inquiry, to be open to the 
members and such friends as they may 
introduce, which would operate as the 
sure means of promoting that union and 
co-operation which are essential to the 
very existence of a society. In fact it 
can at present hardly be said, that our 
congregations are societies, since they 
are deficient in those social meetings and 
intercourses which identify a society. 

7. ‘That the members should habitu- 
ally carry on a system of home missionary 
erertions, by the distribution of tracts, 
and by social religious conversation in 
their respective neighbourhoods, and re- 
port progress, once a month, at a meet- 
ing of the elders. A wide field of use- 
fulness would here be opened to the 
society, particularly the female part, 
whose leisure time might thus be occu- 
pied in the best of causes. 

8. That a public breakfast or tea-party, 
similar to the Moravian love-feast, should 
be held in the vestry or other convenient 
place, at least four times a year, for 
the members of both sexes and their 
friends, and which could not fail in pro- 
moting that fellowship so essential to 
the prosperity of a Christian society. 

Such was, in substance, the plan of 
my late excellent friend, for the im- 
provement of Unitarian societies; and 
to which I am not aware of any solid 
objection; whilst it certainly promises 
the most essential advantages that a 
Christian church can and ought to pos- 
sess: and I cannot help thinking how 
gratified the worthy Doctor would have 
been had he lived to see the lately--dis- 
covered work of the great Milton, in 
which several of the more important 
parts of the foregoing plan, appear to 
have been suggested by that mighty mind 
nearly a century and a half ago. 

Were such a plan adopted, then in- 
deed would our churches wipe away that 
** nlague-spot from their portals,” to use 
the ‘* second - thought’’ words of a late 
talented seceder from our sacred cause ; 
that pestilential and withering apathy, 
which so often impedes their prosperity, 
and even threatens their vital extinction, 
and to which the finger of scorn is so 
often pointed, in triumph, by the advo- 
cates of the popular faith. Then would 
our warm-hearted zeal, resulting neces- 
sarily from social communion and co- 
operation in the cause of Christian truth, 
remove the stigma so frequently and un- 
justly cast upon our whole body, that we 
are a cold-hearted people —the frigid 
zone and frozen region of Christianity ; 
that our professed liberality respecting 
the seutiments of others, is nothing but 
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mere indifference to the importance 
truth ; that we are not in earne 
the profession of our own avowed theo. 
logical opinions ; that we are a worldly. 
minded people; and that our religions 
impressions are too weak to produce 
any bond of social union amongst our- 
selves. I hope, however, to witness the 
time, when a call for the adoption of the 
foregoing, or some other adequate plan 
for promoting union and co-operation, 
shall arise simultaneously thronghout 
the Unitarian body. | 
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On a late Address to the Throne. 
To the Editor. 


Sirk, Sept. 12, 1830. 

I have observed, in the public priuts, 
a worthy example of moral decorum, in 
an address to the king, on his accession, 
trom the freeholders lately assembled at 
York. They refer to the demise of 
George [V., without hazarding a compli- 
ment to his memory, and their condo- 
lence with his successor is confined to 
the affliction of the royal family, in 
which the public could not, reasonably, 
profess to share. 

You have inserted (p. 641), an ad- 
dress, on the same occasion, from “ the 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers, in and 
about the cities of London and West- 
minster ;’’ learned and religious men, 
devoted, by their profession, to the es- 
pecial advancement of Christian ‘ sin- 
plicity and godly sincerity;’? and who 
may be fairly presumed to have sat more 
constantly than those involved in the 
perplexities of civil life, at the feet of 
him, who ** taught as one having au- 
thority—‘ Let your yea, be yea, and your 
nay, nay, for more than these cometh of 
evil.’’? The example, then, which Chris- 
tian ministers have afforded to the pub- 
lic, on their late admission to a royal 
audience, cannot be a subject of unsea- 
sonable inquiry. siete 

In your third volume, (N. 5. 428,) 
** the Body” are described as ‘* some- 
what courtly.”’ Such a propensity 
would, naturally, endear to them a long- 
conceded privilege of admission to the 
royal presence, in their collective cape: 
city, whenever they request to appear 
with an address of condolence or Z 
congratulation. There, as you seer 
they are exposed to ‘ the influence 0 
earthly spleudours,” while some, pre 
bably, ‘* for the first time gaze 0? pa 
laces and kings.”’ ho 

You add, “there was a Queen, © 
was not addressed.’”? ‘That hapless W° 











man, who had the misfortune to have 
heen born a princess, was selected, from 
fimily-connexion, as the devoted victim 
of court policy; which proposed, by an 
ill starred and heartless marriage, and 
at the charge of a burdened people, to 
retrieve the dissipated fortunes of a 
prince. Driven from England, by the 
rude denial of attentions, common to her 
station, she had lately returned, pain- 
fully bereaved, as a mother, to be cruelly 
persecuted, as a wife, by one who, under 
any supposable circumstances, could 
have to moral claim to a reprisal. But 
the Court of Qneen Caroline was not 
held at St. James’s, and, as you cor- 
rectly say, ‘f the Body was lethargic.” 

They have, however, resumed their 
vigilance, and continue to be ** very at- 
tentive to the royal family, and loyally 
observant of all great events in its his- 
tory.” Thus, while complimenting the 
‘* known disposition” of the prince in 
possession, always ‘‘the best of kings,’”’ 
they express “ sincere condolence’ on 
the demise of his majesty’s ‘* royal 
brother,” recollecting his ‘* auspicious 
sway,” as of another pater patria et 
decus humani generis; a compliment to 
his worthy distant predecessor Charles 
Il., which I have read on the pedestal of 
the Sruart’s statue; inscribed there, not 
by his ecclesiastics, who, in the esta- 
blished Liturgy, had already constituted 
him their “ most religious king,” but by 
those ** children of this world,’’ his 
majesty’s ** Royal College of Physicians.” 

George IIL, in 1820, (M.R. XV. 316,) 
had been described by the Body, when 
addressing his successor, as their ‘* late 
venerable and beloved — sovereign. ”’ 
That prince was ill accomplished, as a 
civil governor, to direct the power and 
policy, or to advance the great interests 
of an extended empire, especially in 
eventful times. But, excepting his fa- 
vourite royal marriage act, a fruitful 
source of princely irregularities, and au 
indelible opprobrium ou his name, George 
If. had uniformly recommended, in his 
personal and relative deportment, the 
moral decencies of life; an observance, 
Which not even the ‘* Charity” that 
““hopeth all things’? could ever ascribe 
to his immediate successor. Yet ‘ there’s 
a divinity doth hedge a king,” from un- 
seasouable exposure, and thus the Body 
could only discover, in George [V., an- 
other ‘* revered’? and ‘ beloved sove- 
reign.”” 


What nation, humbly, could enjoy his reign ! 


Lf lost, what patience could the loss sus- 
tain ! 


Miscellaneous Correspondence. 
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as, sang, in a former age, a priest of the 
Episcopal Body, addressing flattery to a 
royal ear, even while describing the so- 
lemon retributions of ** the Last Day.” 

But ‘* flattery’ cannot sooth ** the 
dull cold ear of death,” nor for ever 
silence. the testimony of truth. The ac- 
tions of the late king, as a monarch and 
a man, are passing to the tribunal of 
history, where, unless power or preju- 
dice interfere, “ names of awe and dis- 
tance,’’ a Charles Il., or a George IV., 
‘must rank with common men,” and 
be judged, as in a more awful presence, 
according to their ‘* life, character, and 
behaviour,” whatever may have been 
their ‘* birth, parentage, and education.” 

But there are circumstances connected 
with the late presentation to the King, 
more worthy of notice than the repeti 
tion of courtly common-places, on the 
demise or aecession of royalty; such as 
might have been conveniently stereotyped 
for the use of addressers, through all ve- 
nerations, While **sun and moon” and 
monarchy ** endure.” 

It appears, that two members of the 
Body, well fitted for the offices they sus- 
tained, were appointed to take the lead, 
on this occasion. Adopting, or, perhaps, 
excusing the complimentary phraseology 
of the address, they scruple not to ap- 
proach the throue of a ** most gracious’ 
Athanasian Sovercign at the head of 
their Christian brethren, though regard- 
ing many of them as erroneous Chris- 
tians, however sincere in purpose and 
exemplary in character; while they had 
been ever unreserved iu the profession 
of their own Unitarian opinions. Such 
opinions, other members of the Body had, 
no doubt, conscientiously denounced from 
the pulpit and the press, as little more 
than disguised deism. Otherwise ‘* the 
fine gold’? of orthodory has ** become 
dim,’’ and the mantles of her Braggcs 
and Bradburys have falleu wide of their 
remote successors, 

The Body have always professed to 
associate, not for any theological pur- 
pose, but merely to secure and extend 
their common toleration. Yet they have 
frequently employed, in this address, no 
doubt, according to invariable usage, the 
solemn, scriptural language of a common 
Christianity; and they must have ap- 
peared to the Sovereign and his court, 
as religious persons, uniting, indeed, to 
promote their civil interests, yet ac- 
knowledging each other as approved 
Christian ministers. This view of the 
subject, the editor of ‘* the Record” 
(p. 642) had a right to assume, and ad- 
mitting his justly disputed premises that 
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orthodoxy and Christianity are synony- 
mous, it will not be easy to avoid his 
conclusions. Gn the other hand, the 
editor of **the World,’”’ (p. 645,) with 
an obvious policy, has evaded the main 
question at issue, and thus, give me 
leave to say, has little merited your 
high commendation, as ‘‘ able, manly, 
and liberal.” 

It appears, indeed, morally inexplica- 
ble, how those of the Body, probably a 
large majority, who regard the Trinity 
as an essential doctrine, a sine quad non of 
Christian faith and worship, could, on 
the late occasion, virtually acknowledge, 
as Christians, aud even appoint as their 
conductors to the throne of the Supreme 
Head of an established Athanasian 
church, undisguised Unitarians, long 
honourably distinguished as advocates 
of **the simplicity that is in Christ,” in 
opposition to that figment of the schools, 
**a tri une God.” 

This scholastic dictum the lately-form- 
ed ‘* Trinitarian Society’? have ‘ made 
English ;” though not so easily made 
either revealed scripture or common- 
sense. Yet, | know not how a Trinita- 
rian can reject their defivition of Deity, 
however appalling to every other Chris- 
tian, or justly censure the professed de- 
sign of their association, to avoid “ the 
necessity of uniting with Socinians, or 
avowed Unitariaus,’’ under the common 
denomination of Christiaus. Nor will it 
be surprising, should this Society, even- 
tually, and, peshaps, in vo long time, 








Oltuary.—Mr. Soseph Gardiney. 





detach from the General Body,” all 
believers, in “ a three-one Jehovah.” 
except those, if such be found among 
the reputed orthodox, who, like Bishop 
Watson, in a well known Catholic pas. 
sage of his valuable writings, regard the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as involving a 
long-agitated question, on the import of 
scriptural phraseology, as to which, 
Christians equally sincere, serious, and 
persevering in their inquiries, may 
safely and acceptably rest in opposite 
conclusions. 

Should such a secession reduce the 
Body to a size too inconsiderable, any 
longer, plausibly, to appear at court, | 
am not aware that the civil or religious 
interests of Protestant Dissenters, as con- 
nected with the general interests of truth 
and freedom, or the reputation of the 
Body, as public professors of Christian 
verity, would be liable to sustain any 
detriment. ‘The address to “ the powers 
that be,” was an invention of ‘ worldly 
wisdom,” in the seventeenth century, for 
state purposes, ad captandum  vulgus. 
Should, however, the Body, in the cir- 
cumstances I have supposed, as not im- 
probable, continue to address, though in 
a mode less observable, they will, I 
trust, reject the style of Tertullus; while 
“to Casar,”’ past or present, and “ the 
things that are Cwsar’s,’”’ they apply the 
apostolic “words of truth and  sober- 
ness.” 


AN EXTRA-WATCHMAN. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Josern GARDINER. 

1830. Aug. 4, in the 39th year of his 
age, Mr. Josern GARDINER, of Cringle- 
ford, a highly-respected member of the 
congregation assembling in the New 
Unitarian Chapel, Norwich. He fell a 
victim to a rapid brain fever. The Sun- 
day previous to his attack, he assembled 
with his fellow-worshipers in their ac- 
customed place in cheerful bealth, none 
amongst them appearing more likely to 
assemble there again than he; the fol- 
lowing Sunday he was stretched ou a 
feverish bed; the third he was laid in 
his grave; and on the fourth his be- 
reaved friends met to hear the last pub- 


lic memorial of the deceased. “ When 
the virtuous companion is torn from the 
bosom of his friends, when the invalua- 
ble relative is laid low amongst his kin 
dred, when the dutiful son is taken awa} 
from the aged and widowed mother, 
when the tender husband is lost pa 
feeble inquiries of the sick wile, © ay 
the affectionate father is for ever Te 
moved from the fond charge of his ca 
offspring,—when one, combiuing Mid aly 
self all these relatiouships, Is 8 ts 
cut off in the prime of lile; then : i 
difficult to say, ‘ Blessed be the nani 
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vrief, and the memory of the departed 
becomes pleasant in its mournfulness ; 
then we can see clear proofs of divine 
love in our affliction ; it is then that we 
become more alive than ever to the con- 
solations of our religion; and then we 
can say with tranquil and heartfelt de- 
votion, ‘The Lord gave and the Lord 


Tenterden District Unitarian Chris- 
tian Association. 


I Wave to announce, in your valuable 
publication, to your numerous readers, 
another of our friendly meetings, so 
congenial with the pure and elevated, 
and, at the same time, benign senti- 
ments, we entertain of the Father of 
mercies and the God of all comfort, 
making known his will to us by Jesus 
Christ, the inspired messenger of his 
truth and grace, sentiments which are 
so dear to me, and continue to increase 
in value in the fifty-vinth year of my 
ministry to the ChriStian congregation 
in this place. 

The above meeting took place on 
Thursday last. We had an afternoon 
service in the chapel. Mr. Saint, of 
Cranbrook, read the Scriptures, and 
engaged in prayer. Mr. G. Buckland 
preached from John xiv. 27, My Peace I 
vive unto you. He stated the views he 
entertained of the mediatorial office of 
Christ, aud interspersed some valuable 
practical instructions. He gave the sub- 
ject a wide range, and particularly re 
commended concord among the profes- 
sors of our most benevolent and peace- 
ful religion ; concluding with prayer. 

The friends who inclined, of both 
Sexes, to the number of 101, then met 
in the Court Hall of the Woolpack Inn 
to partake of tea. Mr. Mardon, of 
Worship-Street Chapel, was then called 
Upon to take the Chair, and with his 
usual urbanity gave out the sentiments. 
These called up Messrs. Payne, Saint, 
Holden, Talbot, Blundell, with the two 
brothers, Messrs. John and George Buck- 
land, who have, from the beginning, so 
commendably supported the Benenden 
Chapel. 
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hath taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.’ ”’ 
SAMUEL Hone. 

Aug. 27, Samuet Hone, aged 15, son 
of Joseph Hone, Esq., Dublin. He was 
a youth of promise, being a good scholar 
and of a most amiable disposition, 


The struggles of our Unitarian bre- 
thren in Treland were not forgotten, so 
richly deserving of our sympathies and 
high admiration, 

After this the attention of the com- 
pany was called to the sanguinary but, 
in its issue, glorious and triumphant 
stand made against bigotry and despot- 
ism in France. 

Thus not only the enlightening, con- 
soling and animating natore of our 
principles, but recent circumstances, 
rendered this one of the most interest- 
ing meetings we have yet held. 

The injustice and cruelty of Negro 
Slavery also was not overlooked. ‘This 
subject drew from Mr. ‘Talbot some very 
forcible observations upon the foul dis- 
grace it still continued to cast upon the 
Christian name. 

Having expressed in conclusion our 
cordial good wishes to our neighbours 
around us of every denomination, and 
our equally cordial thanks to our Chair- 
man, about half-past eight the company 
retired to their respective homes. 

L. HOLDEN, 

Tenterden, Sep. 8, 1830. 





Trinitarian Alarms and Combinations. 


Tne irritation of a certain section of 
the Trinitarian Body, which was brought 
to its height by the selection of Mr. 
Aspland to present the Address of the 
Dissenting Ministers on the late acces- 
sion of his Majesty to the Throne, stiil 
continues to manifest itself in various 
absurd and disgusting ways. Almost all 
the respectable members of the party 
keep aloof from these proceedings. The 
World Newspaper, and the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, have deprecated the 
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disunion among Dissenters to which 
they tend, or the combination with fa- 
naticism which may be substituted for 
the present arrangements. Nor does it 
seem at present likely, that the attempt 
to break up the ‘‘ General Body” as- 
sembling at Red Cross Street, will be 
successful. A new Body, however, is 
to be created; a pure Trinitarian Body. 
There is to be no Unitarianism ; but 
there may, according to the Coustitution 
of the Society, be every thing else. An- 
tinomianism or Southcotianism, or any 
other ism may ** claim kindred there and 
have its claims allowed.’’? No matter 
whence the ranks are recruited in a 
Crusade so holy. But these worthies 
shall speak for themselves. 

** Trinitarian Society. —At a Meeting 
of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
various denomivations, viz. Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, held at Trinity Chapel, Leather- 
Laue, Holborn, on Monday, August 30, 
1830, the Rev. Joseph Ivimey in the 
Chair, the following resolutions were 
proposed and adopted : 

‘* 1. That a Society be immediately 
formed, to be called * The General 
Union of Trinitarian Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers, residing in aud about 
the Cities of London and Westminster.’ 

“2. That the object to be accom- 
plished by the Society shall be, to ex- 
press a united opinion on every suitable 
occasion, and especially on subjects con- 
pected with the civil or religious liber- 
ties of Protestant Dissenters. 

“* 3. That all Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, who, with their respective 
places of worship, are protected by the 
Act of ‘Toleration, aud who profess their 
faith in the distinct personality and 
offices of the Three-One Jehovah—Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, as revealed 
in the Sacred Scriptures, shall be eligi- 
ble to become Members of this Society, 
including those Ministers who, at the 
present Meeting, may give in their 
names, and any others who, on subse- 
quent application, may be introduced by 
a Member of the Society, and approved 
by two-thirds of the Committee. 

**'That the Primary Committee shall 
consist of two Ministers of each deno- 
mination included in the Society, to be 
chosen annually, with power to add to 
their number; and that the Committee 
for the present year consist of the Rev. 
John Bunce, of Chelsea; the Rey. Ri- 
chard Davies, of Walworth; the Rev. 
Joseph Ivimey, of Eagle Street; the 
Rev. John Rees, of Crown Street, Soho ; 
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the Rev. Thomas Sharp, A.M., of Wool- 
wich ; and the Rev. Robert Stodhart, of 
Pell Street. 

** 5. That Seven Members, selected 
from the different denominations com- 
prised in the Society, and nominated by 
the Primary Committee, shall be chosen 
at the Annual Meeting, as a Managing 
Committee for one year. The Chairman 
of this, and also of the Primary Com- 
mittee, to be chosen in rotation, from 
each of the denominations, 

© 6. That each Member of the Society 
shall subscribe Ten Shillings per annum 
towards constituting a fund: and in the 
event of the sums subscribed proving in- 
adequate to defray the necessary ex- 
penses, the deficiency shall be supplied 
by an application for voluntary centri- 
butions, from the members, or their re- 
spective congregations. 

‘* 7. That a General Annual Meeting 
shall be held in the month of August, to 
choose a Committee, Treasurer, and Se- 
cretary; and to receive reports, audit 
accounts, and deliberate on what further 
steps may best promote the object of the 
Society. ‘The Meeting to be opened and 
closed with prayer; and all matters pro- 
posed to be determined by the majority 
of the members present. Other mect- 
ings, in the intermediate period, may be 
called, by a circular notice from the Se- 
cretary, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee, or at the request of cight Mem- 
bers belonging to each denomination in- 
cluded in the Society. 

“8, That the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
13, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, be the 
Secretary for the present year; and that 
the Rev. Joseph Ivimey, 51, Devonshire 
Street, Queen Square, be the ‘Treasurer 
for the same period, 

<¢P, S.—ju order to avoid the possi 
bility of misconception, the Members ot 
the Society now formed are desirous 0 
disclaiming any intention of reflecting on 
the orthodoxy of their respected bre- 
thren, who still adhere to what ts terme 
the ‘General Body of Protestant Dissent: 
ing Ministers,’ meeting at Redcross apr 
Library; but as geutlemen assembling > 
that place are under the necessity © 
uniting with Sociniaus and avowed oe 
tarians, with whom many Ministers @ 
not conscientiously unite, Upor ron 
grounds, or under aby pretence Wit 
ever, the name assumed by this wor 
is merely designed to express that a in 
Members are exclusively Trinitariau 4 
their principles, and that no pereon . 

° he a trine of the Tn 
nying the scriptural doctrine OF Deity 
nity in Unity, or of the Essential ©” 











and all-suflcient atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, can ever be admitted as 
members of this body. 

“© "THOMAS SMITH, Secretary.” 


The hands of the ministers were 
strengthened by a previous public meet- 
ing of Trinitarians at the Paul’s Head, 
Cateaton Street, where a string of reso- 
lutions was passed, very much of the 
sume description as those adopted at the 
Smith riot, mentioned in our last uum- 
ber; except that these were more com- 
prehensive, and included an approval of 
all attempts, any where made or making 
by the soi-disant orthodox to put down 
the right of private judgment. We have 
not heard whether banners were dis- 
played at this meeting ; but if so, the 
most appropriate juscription would have 
been ** ‘Phe Cause of Bigotry and Per- 
secution all the world over.’’ The ‘Tri- 
nitarian Presbyterians, both in and out 
of connexion with the Kirk have also 
been put forward to claim all the Pres- 
byterian Chapels as their property, and 
** a bold and decided movement’ to ob- 
tain them has been recommended in 
their name by a correspondent in the 
World, The seizure of a few endow- 
meuts would doubtless be very conveni- 
ent. The war does not yet support itself, 
The following begging advertisement has 
been put forth: 

** Expenses of the late Meetings respect- 
ing the Dissenters’ Address to the Throne. 
—The Christian friends who have felt it 
4 solemn duty to convene two public 
meetings, at the City of London Tavern, 
and at the Great Room, Paul’s Head, 
Cateaton Street, respecting the Socinian 
Representation and Union, find that the 
expenses of the rooms hired, with ad- 
vertisements, placards, and other ex- 
penses, amount to £40, only £6 of which 
have yet been contributed. The motive 
being perfectly disinterested, and the ob- 
ject being pre-eminently for the glory of 
God, it is presumed, there may be per- 
sons who are disposed to contribute a 
mnite towards those expenses.” 

The chief interest of these proceedings 
is in the influence which they will have 
upon the more enlightened Trinitarians, 
who must cither submit to be dragged 
through the mud by those with whom 
they are unequally yoked, or else make 
an honourable stand for more liberal 
principles and conduct. There is yet 
much of sober piety, sound seuse, and 
good feeling in the party; and we hear- 
lily Wish ita speedy aud happy deliverance. 


Intelligence.—Seottish Unitarian Christian Association. 


Scottish Unitarian Christian Asso- 
ciation, 


(From the Christian Pioneer. 


AN Anuual General Association of the 
Unitarians of Scotland, for mutual co- 
operation and encouragement, was in- 
stituted in the year 1813. Its meetings 
were continued for various objects till 
1824. Circumstances having latterly 
arisen which seemed to require the 
ageucy and superintendence of such au 
institution, a meeting was held iu the 
Unitarian Chapel, Glasgow, on Sunday 
evening, 18th July, It was numerously 
and respectably attended. Mr. Harris 
commenced with prayer, and then gave 
a general statement of the prospects of 
the cause of free inquiry and Christian 
benevolence at Dundee,  ‘Tillicoultry, 
Lanark, Carluke, Port-Glasgow, Green- 
ock, &c. ‘The Meeting having been ad- 
dressed by various individuals of Glas- 
gow, Paisley, and Dundee, it was una 
nimously resolved, to re-establish the 
Association. The following resolutions, 
constituting the laws of Association, 
were severally proposed and seconded, 
and unanimously adopted. 

1. That it is @ most desirable object 
to form and maintain a regular corre- 
spondence with the different individuals 
and societies in Scotland, united in the 
belief and advocacy of the strict Unity 
of God, and of his universal love to his 
creatures. 

2. That no means appear to be better 
adapted to the accomplishment of that 
object, than the institution of an Annual 
General Association, holding its meetings 
at the places in which such societies ex- 
ist, and maintaining a correspondence 
through the medium of its Committee. 

3. That such an Association is calcu- 
lated not only to unite the societies 
themselves in a spirit of friendship most 
worthy and illustrative of the Christian 
name, but will also tend to the encour- 
agement of individuals, afford an excel- 
lent opportunity to explain to the public 
their religious principles, to expose the 
misrepresentations that are circulated re- 
specting them, and to diffuse a spirit of 
inguiry and benevolence. 

4, That we, therefore, form ourselves 
into a Society, to be denominated * Tar 
ScoTTisH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN Asso- 
CIATION.” 

5, That the objects of this Association 
are— , 

Ist, To promote and keep up an in- 
tercourse and correspondence between 
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the different individuals and societies in 
Scotland, united in the belief and advo- 
cacy of the great and Christian principles 
of the strict Unity of God, and of his 
universal love to his creatures. 

2d, To contribute to the illustration 
and establishment of the doctrines and 
spirit of Christianity, by the distribution 
of Tracts on Christian doctrine and mo- 
ral conduct. 

3d, To assist in defraying the travel- 
ling expenses of Unitarian Missionaries 
in Scotland. 

4th, To support Public Worship, by 
assisting individuals to form themselves 
into Societies, for the worship of the 
One living and true God the Father, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5th, ‘To co-operate with other Associ- 
ations of a similar nature, formed in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, 
and of the world, in the advancement of 
the holy and benevolent faith in which 
they are united. 

6. That acknowledging but one head 
of the Christian Church, Jesus Christ 
the righteous—the well-beloved Son of 
God, sent by the Father to be the Saviour 
of the world; we make our open and 
most solemn appeal to the writings of 
the Old and New Testament, as the only 
standard of Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice, in vindication of our principles and 
worship. 

7. That while the members of this 
Association will never shrink from the 
avowal of what they believe to be true, 
they will at all times endeavour to banish 
prejudice by a spirit of candour, and to 
destroy the effects of misrepresentation 
by a character and conduct which shall 
be free from stain or reproach. 

8. That any person subscribing the 
sum of Two Shillings and Sixpence or up- 
wards, annually, shall be considered a 
member of the Association, and shall be 
entitled to receive half of his subscription 
in ‘Tracts circulated by the Association, 
if claimed within two months after the 
Annual Meeting. 

9. That all subscriptions paid during 
any part of the year, shall be considered 
as commencing on the day on which the 
Annual General Meeting is held, and as 
terminating on that day next ensuing. 

10. That the Aunual Meeting of the 
Association shall be held on the first 
Sunday and following Monday in August. 

11. That the management of the af- 
fairs of the Association shall be vested 
in nine Directors, and a Treasurer and 
Secretary ; and that every question which 
shall come before the Committee or the 
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Association, shall be determined by a 
Inajority of votes. : 

12. That Corresponding Members be 
appointed in every place in Scotland. 
where there are any Unitarians; that 
they be requested to act as local Trea. 
surers, and also to send an annual ac- 
count of the state and prospects of Chris- 
tian Unitarianism in their respective 
neighbourhoods, to the Se¢retary of the 
Association, that it may be presented in 
the Report of the Committee to the Ge- 
neral Meeting. 

13. That two members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed Auditors of the 
Treasurer’s accounts, by whom they 
shall be examined and certified, before 
they are submitted to the General Meet- 
ing. 

14. That these rules shall not be al- 
tered, except at the General Annual 
Meeting of the Association ; and any al- 
teratious intended to be proposed to the 
Society, must be previously notified to 
the Committee. 

The following individuals were ap- 
pointed the officers of the Association, 
for the ensuing year: 

Mr. Bryson, Mr, Dunlop, Mr. Manson, 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Muir, Mr. Peter, Mr. 
H. Smeaton, Mr. Thomson, Mr. Rae ; 
Mr. Hedderwick, 7'reasurer ; Mr. Harris, 
Secretary. 

A vote of cordial approbation to Mr. 
Millar, of Dundee, and of congratulation 
to him and the congregation of that 
town, on the prospect of their soon ob- 
taining a resident minister, was wnanl- 
mously passed. The following resolu- 
tion was also unanimously aud warmly 
adopted : 

‘‘'That this Meeting welcome the ac- 
cession of the Rev. Archibald Macdonald, 
of Greenock, to the cause of God’s unity 
and benevolence ; aud whilst they ad- 
mire the Christian firmness and integrity 
which have marked his conduct, pe 
express their fervent hope, that he wil 

ease + who needeth 
prove himself a labourer W “i 
not to be ashamed, and that he may ¢& 
perience that peace and joy in pic 
which neither the world’s riches nor } 
frowns can give or take away. |, 

The meeting concluded with singin 
and prayer. Many individuals ws . 
ready joined the Association; ane | 
trust that it commences its labours Wi : 
good prospect of success. All commut! 
cations from individuals and nae 
respecting the Association, i e 
dressed to the Rev. George Harris, % 
gow. 
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Conjoined Meeting of the General uation of the government may be ascer- 


and Remonstrant Synods of Ulster. 


(The following report, with the com- 
ments, is abridged from the Northern 
Whig.) 


Tuese two Reverend Bodies held a 
Joint Meeting at Cookstown, upon the 
Ist September, in order to attempt a 
settlement of certain points, chiefly re- 
lating to pecuniary affairs, which had 
not been satisfactorily arranged at the 
period of their ecclesiastical separation. 

‘The General Synod mustered between 
thirty and forty ministers ; and the Re- 
monstraut Synod, eleven. The first day 
was occupied in discussions respecting 
the Widows’ Fund ; when it was finally 
agrecd ‘* to appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into the expediency and practica- 
bility of dividing the capital amongst the 
contributors respectively belonging to the 
two Synods and the Presbytery of An- 
trim.”’ The two Synods held separate 
meetings in the evening, to prepare re- 
plies to the propositions mutually sub- 
mitted for their consideration. On 
Thursday morning, at ¢en o’clock, ‘they 
met for the despatch of business ;’’ the 
General Synod having been engaged from 
siv, in framing a response to the Re- 
monstrants’ demand respecting the Royal 
bounty. We shall here repeat their de- 
mand, which was in the same words, 
originally used in September, 1829. 

** We require our brethren of the Sy- 
nod to declare, that, on our ordaining a 
minister in any congregation now in ex- 
istence, or which may be hereafter 
erected, their Moderator shall, in all 
such cases, annex his signature, in the 
usual manner, to the memorial for the 
Royal Bounty forwarded to him by such 
minister: and shall, on no account 
whatever, withhold his signature, when 
regularly certified of such ordination.” 

To this very simple, and, as we should 
think, reasonable request, the General 
Synod returned the following reply : 
Which is not very long, considering that 
It cost nearly sia’ hours’ warm labour ! 

** Resolved—That, as the decision of 
the case submitted to the Synod in this 
proposal, involves a variety of conflicting 
interests, which the government of the 
country are alone competent finally to 
adjust, the Synod have resolved to lay 
before government a full representation 
of the whole matter connected with the 
late separation ; and do, therefore, feel 
incompetent to give a specific answer to 
Remoustrauts’ request, till the determl- 


tained.”’ 

Now, this is very pretty diplomatic 
language ; which, being translated into 
plain English, means neither less por 
more than this—That the reverend and 
evangelical gentlemen of the General 
Synod, having broken faith with their 
brethren, and passed oppressive and un- 
christian laws, by which the Remonstrant 
ministers and congregations have been 
compelled, as honest men, to separate 
from them, the worthy orthodox divines 
of the Synod will do all in their power to 
enlist the government on the side of per- 
secution, to shift the odium of the ini- 
quitous act from their own shoulders to 
those of his Majesty’s ministers, and to 
rob the respectable laity belonging to the 
Remonstrant body of their just rights! 
So, so, gentlemen! The mask has at 
length fallen off! Well, though we 
knew you, and degraded though you are, 
we confess that you have plunged into a 
depth of ignominy even beyond our ex~ 
pectation. And, have all your canting 
professions about ‘* wishing to do no 
injury to your brethren, to touch none 
of their loaves and fishes,” ended in 
this? You must consult the government 
ere you perform an act of common jus- 
tice: then, if they aid your designs, the 
work of spoliation will be ¢heirs, and pot 
yours: and, if they turn from you with 
merited disgust and indignation, you will 
pretend to be quite pleased that they 
have not assisted you in a gross act ot 
public robbery! How dare you, after 
such a foul purpose glossed over by a 
tissue of deceittul words, look honest 
men in the face! We only hope, that 
you will persevere in going to the go- 
vernment with your proposition, ‘The 
act may render an essential service to the 
public, by inducing the goverument to 
withdraw from the whole batch of you 
emoluments which you so badly deserve. 
It cannot be, that the country shall be 
compelled to pay you for exciting inter- 
minable contention, and persecuting ho- 
nest wen because they will not sacrifice 
their consciences at the shrine of your 
madness or ambition! The Remon- 
strauts merit additional gratitude from 
their country, for still farther uncloaking 
you by the following question ; 

‘* Quite dissatisfied with the reply 
just made to our former proposition, 
we, the Remonstrants, do now propose 
to our brethren of the Synod of Ul>ter, 
in conformity with the suggestion of 
some of their own members on a formes 
occasion, to join With us in an applica- 
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tion to the government of the country, 
to receive the signature of our Mode- 
rator, in the same manner as those of 
the Moderators of the Synods of Ulster 
and Munster.” 

In their former reply, the General Sy- 
nod refused to ratify the agreement made 
by their own Committee in September 
last : in that which follows, they basely 
shrink from the proposal made by their 
own leaders: 

“© 1. Resolved—That, lest Remon- 
strants should misapprehend the mean- 
ing of the Synod, in the reply just 
given to their former application, we 
feel it necessary to state, that in the 
contemplated narrative and reference to 
be laid before government, the Synod 
distinctly disavow any intention of inter- 
fering with the Royal Bounty of existing 
Remonstrants. 

*¢ 2. Resolved—That, while the Synod 
decline any union with Remonstrants in 
an application to government, they feel 
it necessary to state, that it is their in- 
tention to apply to government, in order 
to be relieved from all official certifica- 
tion of any ordinations, except those of 
members of their own body; but, while 
the Synod will attend to their own rights, 
they pledge themselves that they intend, 
neither directly nor indirectly, to cast 
any obstacle in the way of any separate 
application which Remonstrants may 
choose to make to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment.’’ 

The public may not, perhaps, be aware 
of the full extent of the General Synod’s 
disinterestedness and magnanimity in 
** not interfering with the Royal Bounty 
of existing Remonstrants.”” Kind souls! 
they will not take the Bounty from their 
brethren! Good readers, ** do you 
know the reason why?” Simply be- 
cause they cannot. It is solemnly gua- 
ranteed by the terms of the grant, that 
**the Royal Bounty cannot be withdrawn 
from any individual, so loug as it is con- 
tinued to the body at large.’ How Le- 
nerous, then, in the Synod, not to “ in- 
terfere” with the solemn pledge of his 
Majesty’s government! But it may be 
Withdrawn from the whole; and we sin- 
cerely trust that it wil, as a wholesome 
lesson to all meddling aud persecuting 
priests, The Remoustrants, notwith- 


standing the hopelessness of their pu- 
pils, pursued their excellent system of 
calechising. 

** Does the General Synod intend, or 
does it not, ou the demise or removal of 
any of the present Remonstrant minis- 
ters, to apply to his Majestv’s governs 
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ment for the portions of the Roval Boun- 
ty now enjoyed by such ministers, in 
order to appropriate them to the exclu. 
sive benefit of pastors who may be chos 
sen by persons that were formerly con- 
nected with the congregations which 
have joined the Remoustrant Body, but 
who now adhere to the General Synod 2” 

Mark the General Synod’s reply :— 

**' That, inasmuch as the cases con- 
templated in this question, may not oc- 
cur for a considerable period, and as 
there is every reason to expect that, in 
the meantime, the government may adopt 
some general arrangement that will pro- 
vide for all such cases, the Synod do 
not feel it necessary, at present, to ex- 
press any intention on the subject sub- 
mitted to them.” 

How cautious, and how prudent! 
They ‘‘ do not feel it necessary to ex- 
press any intention,” as none ot the 
Remonstrant ministers may die “ for a 
considerable period !’’ But, does not 
their very silence speak their talention 
with a trumpet’s voice? Would any 
man be afraid or ashamed to avow an 
intention that was honourable and _ho- 
nest? For once they have spoken clearly 
and unequivocally ; and the public must 
now see, that spoliation has been the 
end and object of the proceedings of the 
last three years. We accuse not, how- 
ever, the whole body of such purposes 5 
there are still well-meaning men amongst 
them ; but they are timid and _pusilla- 
nimous. 

The preceding questions and answers 
elicited a great deal of conversation. 
Amongst the remarks made, we ¢spe- 
cially honoured the candour of the Rev. 
James Elder, and the Rev. H. Dobbin, 
in stating, ‘¢ that the Synod should act 
honestly and confess the truth—viz. that 
they would endeavour to seize the 
Bounty of Remonstrant congregations 7 
they could.” 

The propositions of the 
nod’s Committee, in July last, 
answer of the Remonstrants we 
read. 

‘¢ Proposal from the Synod’s Comm 
tee given to Remonstrants : he 

“ Resolved — That although all oe 
houses of worship and other congree® 
tional properties at present 1D Ore 
between portions of congregations 
hering to the Synod, and those wea 
have gone off with the creepy ow 
were, in the original erection an ‘att 
tion, intended for the Synod 5 bes 
(as was done in the cases of eam a 
Ballywalter, and Donaghadee, W! 
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concurrence of the Remonstrants them- 
selves) have insisted on claiming them 
entirely; yet, for the sake of peace—to 
avoid litigation—and because the rights 
of individuals in congregational property 
ought not to be affected by their cousci- 
entious adherence to their own religious 
opinions, we are willing to submit all 
questions affecting those properties to 
equitable arbitration on the annexed 
principles :— 

** 1. That where the majority of pro- 
prictors of congregational property, at 
the time of the separation, adhere to the 
Synod, we propose that they become ex- 
clusive possessors thereof, on condition 
of paying to the minority their equitable 
proportion of the same, and vice versa. 

“© 2. That we leave the mode of as- 
certaining this majority, in the several 
divided cougregations, to be settled by 
mutual agreement between the Synedical 
and Remonstrant Comunittees. 

** Waiving their claim as the church 
to the entire ecclesiastical property un- 
der their controul, and acting on princi- 
ples of abstract equity, the Synod’s Com- 
mittee, in September last, agreed to re- 
store to Remonstrant congregations their 
equitable proportion of different Synodi- 
cal fuuds ; and on the same principles, 
they now call on Remonstrants to do 
equal-handed justice, and restore to 
those persons who have, in the congre- 
gations of Glenarm, Cairncastle, Bally- 
carry, ‘Templepatrick, Greyabbey, and 
Narrow-water, adhered to the Synod, 
their equitable proportion of those con- 
gregational properties at present detained 
exclusively by Remonstrants.”’ 

_ ‘Po the above propositions, the follow- 
ing auswer was returned: 

‘* In reference to the preamble of the 
propositions submitted to the Remon- 
strants by the General Synod’s Com- 
mittee, on the 20th July last— 

“1. We can by no means admit that 
* the right to the houses of worship, and 
other congregational properties in ques- 
lon,’ was at any time vested in the Ge- 
neral Synod of Ulster. In their original 
erection and creation, they were intend- 
ed, uot for the General Synod, but 
solely for the benefit of the Presbyterian 
people worshiping in those houses, un- 
der their regularly ordained ministers. 

“2. We regret that the General Sy- 
nod’s Committee should have deemed it 
uecessary to compare the Remonstraut 
ministers with those of Ballywalter and 
Donaghadee—men who were degraded 
for the grossest immoralities, aud a ma- 
Jority of whose people seceded with them 
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from the Presbyterian communion. The 
case of ‘Tobermore is equally inapplica- 
ble, inasmuch as Mr. Carson, though a 
respectable character, had, with the por- 
tion of the congregation adhering to 
him, entirely renounced Presbyterianism, 
and become Independent. 

** 3. The General Synod’s Committee 
farther allege, ‘ that they might have 
insisted on claiming entirely the proper- 
ties now in dispute between them and 
the Remonstrants,’ and insinuate, that 
‘ for the sake of peace, and to avoid liti- 
gation,’ they are disposed to waive cer- 
tain of their legal rights. In reply, we 
beg leave to state, that we Aave not 
sought, nor do we seek, any favour at 
the hands of our Synedical brethren : 
we do not wish them to sacrifice any 
legal or equitable claim out of compli- 
ment tous. We merely ask our rights. 

“4. We rejoice to find that the Sy- 
nod’s Committee have amply recognized 
the great principle always maintained by 
ourselves, viz. * that the rights of indivi- 
duals in congregational property ought 
not to be affected by their conscientious 
adherence to their own religious opi- 
nions.’ On this mutually admitted prin- 
ciple, we take our stand. We have never 
violated any compact, either written or 
implied, into which we ever entered with 
the General Synod of Ulster; nor have 
we ever sought to invade the property or 
privileges of any of our brethren, Tn 
faithful adherence to the usages and dis- 
cipline of the General Synod, we inva- 
riably endeavoured to ‘ keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ The 
General Synod having changed the laws 
and constitution of the church, by the 
enactment of new and unprecedented 
Overtures, which we consider oppressive, 
both to the ministers aud people, and to 
which we could not conscieutiously sub- 
mit, we utterly devy that they have any 
legal or equitable right to inflict a penalty 
upon us, merely in consequence of their 
own change of opinions and conduct. 
Without adverting at present to the right 
of the Geuveral Synod to pass such enact- 
ments, and not desiring to revive un- 
pleasant and unprofitable discussions, we 
do sincerely trust, that our brethren 
having forced us to retire from amongst 
them, in vindication of conscience, they 
will not attempt to place us in a worse 
condition in the separate Association 
which we have been compelled to form 
than that in which we would have been 
placed had we continued in connexion 
with their Body. We have reason to 
expect this measure of justice, not merely 
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as being right in itself, but in fulfilment 
of the pledges repeatedly given in the Ge- 
neral Synod, during the discussions of 
late years—that ‘ there was no wish 
to injure us in our characters, our pro- 
perties, or our privileges.’ 

‘¢ 5. We consider that the General Sy- 
nod, by sanctioning the acts of several 
individuals and Presbyteries, who fo- 
mented divisions in many of our congre- 
gations, and endeavoured to deprive se- 
veral of our ministers of their meeting- 
houses, have violated the spirit of the 
declarations on which we separated from 
that Body, to the grievous annoyance, 
and serious temporal loss, of many of 
our brethren. , 

‘6. Under the circumstances above 
detailed, we conceive, that the Remon- 
strant ministers and congregations, hav- 
ing faithfully adhered to all the laws and 
usages of the church—having changed 
none of their principles—having been 
charged with no crime—and having re- 
tired at the repeated request of their Sy- 
nodical brethren, are not bound by any 
legal claim to comply with the demands 
made upon them, in the propositions of 
the General Synod’s Committee. 

** In the whole of the six congre- 
gations referred to, we retain a prepon- 
derance, both in numbers and respecta- 
bility, of those who were regular mem- 
bers at the time of the separation. In 
some, we have nine-tenths—in others, 
two-thirds—and in all, a decided majo- 
rity. We, therefore, entertain no dread 
of the most rigid scrutiny as to numbers; 
but we cannot sanction any claim of 
right on the part of the General Synod, 
by submitting to have these congrega- 
tions polled, or the property divided. 

“* 7, Nevertheless, in proof of our 
anxious desire to terminate the unhappy 
differences which have so long distracted 
the Presbyteriaus of Ulster, and believ- 
ing that many of the former members of 
the congregations referred to, may have 
seceded on conscientious principles, we 
are willing to make farther pecuniary 
sacrifices, and earnestly recommend to 
those congregations to pay all such per- 
sons as have seceded from them, in a 
peaceful and Christian manner, an equi- 
table proportion of all sums contributed 
by themselves, or their ancestors, to- 
wards the erection and repair of their 
respective meeting-houses, on condition 
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that the like measure of kindness be ex. 
tended to those who may withdraw, in 
a similar manner, from the Geueral Sy- 
nod, in order to join the Remonstrants 
—the equitable proportion, on both 
sides, to be determined by two or three 
men of business, mutually chosen, in all 
cases, where the parties interested can- 
not otherwise come to a satisfactory 
agreement. 

‘© 8. We consider, that the General 
Synod have only performed their duty, 
in agreeing to return an equitable pro- 
portion of the various Synodical funds, 
inasmuch as the recent sepsration of the 
Remonstrants arose from no wish of 
their own, but solely from the innovating 
enactments of the General Synod of Ul- 
ster; and, therefore, we cannot perceive 
on what ground, that Reverend Body 
should assume a tone of condescension 
and generosity, for the simple perform- 
ance of an act of common honesty. 

“* Cookstown, Sept. 2, 1830.” 


The preceding offer of compensation 
on the part of the Remonstrants was not 
accepted by the General Synod, who did 
not seem to relish the conditional de- 
mand made upon themselves. After all 
the Remonstrant ministers, except three, 
had retired, a discussion took place re- 
specting the method of communicating 
with Government; but, we understand, 
that nothing was definitely settled on the 
subject. 


NOTICE. 


To the Friends of the Anti-Slavery 
Cause throughout the United King- 
dom, 


THE meeting of Parliament is fixed for 
the 26th day of October next. It Is 
hoped and earnestly requested that those 
who intend to unite in imploriug the early 
and utter extinction of Colonial Slavery, 
will transmit their petitions to 
Houses of Parliament by that day, or as 
soon after as possible. No needless +d 
lay should be allowed to prevent the fal- 
filment of this sacred duty. _ 

By order of the Committee, 


THOMAS PRINGLE, 
Secretary: 


18, Aldermanbury, 
London, 6th September, 1830. 


ERRATUM. 


P. 637, col, 2, line 17 from the top, for ‘ clear,” read dear. 








